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AUGUST, NINETEEN TWENTY EIGHT 


THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Music in the Theatre—The Duel of Composer 
and Librettist—A Mediaeval Folk Opera 
Revived—Farewell to the Ticket Tax 


M “# everywhere in the American Theatre! Many of the 




















“bigger and better” playhouses given over altogether to one 
of the dramatic forms in which music plays the larger part, 
—musical comedy, vaudeville, revue,—employing a large proportion 
of our most skillful actors, dancers and designers, and with money 
enough being spent on them to support an ancient city; a new build- 
ing scheming for the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York; a 
new forty-two story auditorium and office building planned for the 
Civic Opera Company of Chicago; a new American Opera Company 
that has come out of the Eastman Theatre at Rochester and found a 
happy place in the sun and an audience that will listen to singing in 
English. Gilbert and Sullivan operas going out from New York 
under the aegis of Winthrop Ames (and not staying as long as they 
should) ; a Gilbert and Sullivan Company coming up to New York 
from the Play-Arts Guild of Baltimore. More Gilbert and Sullivan 
being sung around the country by the Jitney Players under a tent. A 
new world of dancers filling the theatres spare matinee days and Sun- 
day evenings; modernist ballets by Stravinsky and John Alden Car- 
penter urging their way from the concert hall to the theatre and back 
again; plays like Burlesque and Paris Bound building up their “big 
scenes” with music that is an essential element of the play; music 
from Tin-Pan Alley and from Boston, jazz and blues, melody and 
dissonance. And added to all this the rumor of a thousand theatres 
to be equipped with movietone! 
And what of it? How much real entertainment is coming out of 
all this? How much good music? How many good musicians? 
How much theatre? No one knows; no one will know for another 
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ten years at least. But this much everyone knows—that in America 
ten years ago the relation of music in its many forms to the whole art 
of the theatre was hardly even matter for discussion, and that today 
the problem of how far music can carry the theatre, how far the thea- 
tre can carry American music and musicians, librettists and actors, 
designers and producers, is one of the most interesting of questions. 


Ask any musician or librettist, actor or director, critic, or press 
agent to write about some important aspect of music in the theatre 
and what will happen? Read the articles in this issue and see. From 
whatever angle you approach the subject, you come upon the 
same old struggle between collaborating artists,—especially between 
musician and librettist. Wagner thought he had harmonized the 
work of these two by uniting them in his own person. In a letter 
to Karl Gaillard, reprinted in a new and well made selection edited 
by Wilhelm Altmann (Dutton’s), he says: “It is not my way to 
choose some story or other at pleasure, get it versified and then 
begin to consider how to make suitable music for it. . . . The way 
I set to work is quite different. In the first place I am only attracted 
to matter the poetic and musical significance of which strike me 
simultaneously. Before I go on to write a verse or plot or scene 
I am already intoxicated by the musical aroma of my subject. I 
have every note, every characteristic motif in my head, so that when 
the versification is complete and the scenes arranged the opera is 
practically finished for me; the detailed musical treatment is just 
a peaceful meditative after-labour, the real moment of creation 
having long preceded it.” 

But Wagner’s theory was better than his poetry. In practice the 
musician in him always bullied the librettist in him. As Ernest 
Newman says: “It must always be borne in mind that Wagner’s 
theory of a unification of all the arts in the one art-work was the 
product of a brain that had comparatively little sympathy with, or 
understanding of, any art but music. ... His dilemma was one 
that has confronted every opera composer since the day when opera 
was invented. Poetry and music are not the loving sisters that the 
fancy of the literary man would make them out to be; they are rival 
goddesses, very jealous and intolerant of each other. The poet, in 
proportion as his work is genuine, faultless poetry, has no need of the 
musician. Music is cruel, ravenous, selfish, overbearing with poetry; 
it deprives it, for its.own ends, of almost everything that makes 
it poetry, altering its verbal values, disregarding its rhymes, sub- 
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stituting another rhythm for that of the poet. It has no need of 
anything but the poetic idea, and to get at that kernel it ruthlessly 
tears away all delicacies of tissue that enclose it. Wagner himself, 
however much he might theorize about poetry, was never a poet; 
he was simply a versifier who wrote words for music, words some- 
times admirably adapted for this purpose, sometimes exceedingly ill- 
adapted.” 

There is one case where collaboration has approached perfection 
so far as accomplishment is concerned,—between Gilbert and 
Sullivan. The artistic results of the meeting of these two minds 
is so right aesthetically that it hardly seems possible that the artists 
themselves were not always in harmony. Yet here are extracts from 
some of their letters quoted in Sir Arthur Sullivan, His Life, Let- 
ters and Diaries, by Herbert Sullivan (Doran), which indicate 
how bitter the struggle, even between them, sometimes was. 

(From Gilbert to Sullivan) : Your reflections on the character of 
the libretti with which I have supplied you have caused me consider- 
able pain. However, I cannot suppose that you have intended to 
gall and wound me, when you wrote as you did. I must assume 
that your letter was written hurriedly. When you tell me that your 
desire is that I shall write a libretto in which the humorous words 
will come in a humorous situation and in which a tender or dramatic 
situation will be treated tenderly and dramatically, you teach me 
the ABC of my profession. It is inconceivable that any sane author 
should ever write otherwise than as you propose | should write in 
future.” 

(From Sullivan to Gilbert) : “I confess that the indifference of the 
public to the Yeoman of the Guard has disappointed me greatly. 
as I looked upon its success as opening out a large field for works 
of a more serious and romantic character. If the result means a 
return to our former style of piece, I must say at once, and with 
deep regret, that I cannot do it. 

“T have lost the liking for writing comic opera, and entertain very 
grave doubts as to my power of doing it. You yourself have re- 
proached me directly and indirectly with the seriousnes of my 
music, fitted more for the Cathedral than the Comic Opera stage, 
and I cannot but feel that in very many cases the reproach is just. 
I have lost the necessary nerve for it, and it is not too much to say 
that it is distasteful to me. The types used over and over again 
(unavoidable in such a company as ours), the Grossmith part, the 
middle-aged woman with fading charms, cannot again be clothed 
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with music by me. Nor can I again write to any wildly impossible 
plot in which there is not some human interest. . . . But now we 
must decide, not argue. You say that in a serious opera, you must 
more or less sacrifice yourself. I say that this is just what I have 
been doing in all our joint pieces, and what is more, must continue 
to do in Comic Opera to make it successful. Business and syllabic 
setting assume an importance which, however much they fetter me, 
cannot be overlooked. I am bound, in the interests of the piece, 
to give way. Hence the reason of my wishing to do a work where 
the music is to be the first consideration—where words are to sug- 
gest music, not govern it, and where music will intensify and em- 
phasize the emotional effect of the words. . . .” 

(From Gilbert to Sullivan): “If you are really under the as- ‘ 
tounding impression that you have been effacing yourself during the 
last twelve years—and if you are in earnest when you say that you 
wish to write an opera with me in which ‘the music shall be the first 
consideration’ (by which I understand an opera in which the libretto, 
and consequently the librettist, must occupy a subordinate place) 
there is most certainly no ‘modus vivendi’ to be found that shall be 
satisfactory to both of us. You are an adept in your profession, 
and I am an adept in mine. If we meet, it must be as master and 
master—not as master and servant.”’ 


Som, ng 
oe 


The second Canadian Folk Song Festival held in Quebec this sum- 
! mer has made a permanent contribution to theatre music by reviving, 
in the manner of its own period, “that charming ancestor of the mod- 
ern opera,” the mediaeval folk comedy The Play of Robin and 
Marion. This delightful composition, written in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury by one of the most famous of the Trouvéres, Adam de la Halle, 
was remade and harmonized for the summer’s performance by Jean 
Beck of the University of Pennsylvania, with a translation by John » 
Murray Gibbon. The whole reconstruction is so well done both as 
to text and music that it is a pleasure to pass on the word that the 
Committee offers to send a copy of the score of the opera to any 
little theatre director who writes on an official letterhead to John 
Murray Gibbon, Room 210, Canadian Pacific Building, New York 


City. 


There is no one to regret the passing of the Federal Admissions 
Tax on theatre tickets of three dollars or under. Even a ten per cent 
approach to the price that the average man can pay for his amuse- 
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The Grand Street Follies under the auspices of the 
Actor-Managers goes about its usual summer busi- 
ness of burlesquing the winter season. ‘The scene 
from a mock Porgy illustrated above is an example 
of the special flavor that Agnes Morgan gives her 
book to make the mimicry include not only the 
play and the players but the direction as well. 
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Dorothy Sands and Albert Carroll are again the 
shining lights of the Grand Street Follies. Theit 
best imitations of popular personalities in the theatre 
carry beyond the limits of humor into that of revela- 
tion. At the right, Albert Carroll as Mary Nash 
in The Command to Love, a complete likeness 
with something more added, perhaps a manner of 
pose and movement that Mary Nash would like t 
have. At the left, Dorothy Sands as a Haidee 
Wright-Lady Macbeth, a picture completed by a 
voice so supremely matched with Miss Wright’s 
in color and in tonal variation that the first night 
audience burst into an applause of recognition even 
before Miss Sands appeared on the stage. 











O COLUMBINE, MY MOTHER 


ment is something to be grateful for. The abolition of the tax is said 
to be due to the efforts of William C. Brady—may his galleries and 


balconies be full to S. R. O. 


O COLUMBINE, MY MOTHER 


From Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera 


Serpetta sings: 


O Columbine, my mother 

She had a thoughtful tongue: 
‘Whatever else thy lover 

He must be mad and young.” 


O Columbine, my mother, 
She said it was a sin 

To have a single lover 
Less young than Harlequin, 
Less mad than Harlequin, 
Her lover, Harlequin! 


‘“‘Who reason and remember: 


They’re not for us, my daughter. 
Here’s April, there’s November. 


Here’s fire and there is water!” 


(So Columbine would say.) 


O Columbine, dear mother, 
One lover’s old and grey. 
A madman is the other 

As young as he is gay— 
O Columbine, dear mother, 
What shall I do or say? 


A curse on all this pother 
And worse on any other 
Than him who is my lover 
Forever and a day! 


“O April and November 

Are far apart, remember, 

As far apart my daughter 
As fire is from water— 

As green grass is from hay;” 


(She would say.) 


"Tis April I remember. 
How can I love November 
With April far away? 


Lack-a-day ! 


Harrison Dowd 
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PARDON FOR THE POET 


By JOHN MARTIN 


HAMYRIS, the Thracian bard, so Homer sang, received a 
three-fold punishment for his impudence in boasting that 
his poetry surpassed that of the Muses. Scholars agree that 
two of these punishments were the loss of his gift of song and his 
gift of harping, but each has translated the third according to his 
concept of what would most completely disqualify a poet. And 
since poetry has generally been conceded to mean the writing of 
words, the most authoritative judgment was that Thamyris’ third 
affliction was the loss of his sight. Gilbert Murray, however, 
through his fuller concept of the poet’s office has arrived at a very 
different conclusion. Thamyris was maimed or lamed, he says, 
in his The Classical Elements of Poetry. “The curse of the Muses 
was terribly complete. Thamyris used to sing, to harp, and to 
dance: and they disabled him from all three.” 

Since the very existence of Thamyris is hypothetical, we cannot 
be greatly concerned about what really happened to him. But it is 
of genuine importance to us to see the increasingly liberal concept 
of the office of the poet redeveloping among us. For as this con- 
cept is liberalized, its visible manifestations will inevitably be liber- 
alized also. To Thamyris, cured of his egotism, will be restored 
the gift of song, the skill at harping, and the power to dance. And 
in this restoration of all the gifts in the one person of the poet lies 
our hope for the achievement once again of a complete theatre. 
For it is the old art of the classic poet, in which music, drama, and 
the dance grew out of a common idea and progressed with a com- 
mon inspiration to a common end, which we have come to call 
“theatre.” 

The apprehension of this ideal, especially on the side of music, 
which has heretofore maintained a magnificent aloofness, makes our 
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hope a lively one. By the very nature of its absoluteness, music has 
developed a weight which overpowers the other arts. Its aspects of 
form are so inherent a part of its entity that they dominate the 
weaker formal necessities of poetry, drama, and dance, which can- 
not free themselves altogether from a stultifying relationship with 
external nature. The efforts at introducing music into the theatre, 
therefore, have resulted in either one of two nullifying conditions. 
On the one hand, it has been given free rein and has proved so 
much the master of the situation that the accompanying dramatic 
element, as in grand opera and a certain class of dancing, has 
become merely an incumbrance. On the other hand, it has itself 
been subdued and made to serve as an accompaniment, either for 
the purpose of heightening emotional weaknesses in drama or, as in 
the old ballets, of providing a rhythmic pattern for the dance. 

Only once since the dissolution of classic poetry has there been 
any such general movement as we are experiencing toward the 
restoration of the theatre in its completeness. That took place in 
the last years of the sixteenth century when a new vitality enlivened 
all the theatre activities of Europe. To that movement we shall 
refer again. From then on the drama endured a steady descent. It 
became more and more a literary art, until it seemed likely to fall 
back on its estate of late Roman days when so few people cared 
about it that it was not performed, but merely recited in what 
amounted to drawing-room gatherings. 

The poets in our day have been among the first to feel the need 
of a release from the constricting system of unaccompanied words. 
William Butler Yeats, armed with a psaltery, sang his poems to its 
accompaniment. Vachel Lindsay sang and declaimed his without 
accompaniment, though sometimes a dancer mimed the story and 
danced the rhythm of his singing. Alfred Kreymborg took a man- 
dolute and a troupe of puppets as his accessories. And more 
recently Carl Sandburg has adopted a guitar for his poetry readings. 

A revolt of surprising similarity marked the early skirmishes of 
the sixteenth century movement for restoration. In Florence a 
group of poets, lamenting the loss of the musical element of the 
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Attic theatre in its golden days, pledged themselves to bring it back. 
The result was disastrous, but not without point. A bold and fear- 
less leader, one Vincenzo Galilei, started the campaign by singing 
the story of Ugolino to the accompaniment of a lute. As the music 
of the day had long been separated from anything theatrical either 
in form or character, this was an extremely radical innovation. 
Under the guardianship of the church, even the secular manifesta- 
tions of music were ecclesiastic in character and involvedly poly- 
phonic in form. The musicians, consequently, outraged at this 
uncouth recitative, scoffed and ridiculed. But those who were able 
to grasp the purport of the innovators listened and applauded, and 
the movement grew. Gradually even the musicians became inter- 
ested and volunteered assistance. 

That was the beginning of the end. The effect on the musical 
thought of the time became increasingly violent. Very soon the 
original purpose of evolving a fine theatric art was completely sub- 
merged in the effort to develop a new musical theory. This was 
eventually accomplished, of course, and an organized melodic con- 
cept of music resulted in the perfection of the aria and the inven- 
tion of that hybrid form of musical performance we know as grand 
opera. Its theatre elements were of little vitality. 

Thus ended a gallant attempt of poets to restore the theatre. Its 
present day counterpart cannot fare as badly, for it has happily 
escaped the pitfall of musical importance. What effect it has had 
on the theatre, it is too early to say. At the most it has thrown out 
lines of promising propaganda in the actual contacts of poets with 
the theatre through the medium of their published plays. Yeats 
in his “Plays for Dancers,” modelled after the Japanese Noh, makes 
perhaps as full demands on the theatre as have been made by any- 
thing written in English. Kreymborg’s plays are also distinctly of the 
“theatre theatric.” ‘The little theatres know them well. 

Most of the gestures of rapprochement made by the theatre, as 
such, have come from these little theatres, or rather from the insur- 
gent theatres, whatever their size. Perhaps Tairoff and _ his 
Kamerny Theatre can be credited with the fullest ideal for reunit- 
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ing the dismembered elements of the complete theatre. A musician, 
Henri Forterre, served as co-director and the theory upon which he 
worked, given in his own words by Oliver Sayler in The Russian 
Theatre Under the Revolution, is as follows: ‘Music has hitherto 
been represented in the dramatic art as a dynamic element, intended 
to strengthen more or less the dramatic situation. This function 
has now been replaced by a rhythmic and melodic element which, 
allying itself to the gesture of the actor, augments the expression 
by the persuasion of the rhythm and melody.” Ilya Sats, according 
to Mr. Sayler’s book, worked on the same theory as far back as 
1908, when he composed the setting for Stanislavsky’s production of 
The Blue Bird. This quality of inseparability of the musical, 
dramatic, and plastic elements was the keynote of the Tairoff 
method.* 

The opera has provided the field for the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
adventures in musical and dramatic synthesis. The Musical Studio, 
under the direction of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, has adroitly 
adapted and arranged the familiar ingredients of grand opera and 
achieved new and flavorous results. Dantchenko naturally has had 
to direct his attention to strengthening and vivifying the dramatic 
elements to the point where they could combine with music on such 
terms as to make the result music-drama rather than opera. Some- 
times he has gone to great lengths to attain this end. In Carmen- 
cita and the Soldier an entirely new libretto was written to avoid 
the “operatic” qualities of the old one. The Bizet music, however, 
was retained with a certain amount of juggling to make it fit the 
physical dimensions of a new book. Here lay the weakness of 
the experiment, for with all the juggling it remained operatic 
music. The production of Lysistrata, which derived from sources 
other than opera, touched a higher level of theatre for this reason 
and was in effect a new creation throughout. 


*In view of this definite theory and its presumably successful demonstration, it is amusing 
to note that in the Kamerny production of Thamira of the Cithern, which relates the story 
of that same Thamyris to whom we have previously referred, the old interpretation of the 
Muses’ punishment was set forth without question, and Thamira was stricken blind. Thus 
the analogy between the ancient poetry and the Tairoff theory of the theatre was completely 
missed. 
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The organization of Serge Diaghileff, who seems never to weary 
of experimentation, has given sustenance and support to the theatre 
idea of Jean Cocteau—a synthetic theatre that had its beginnings 
in the production of Parade back in 1917. Though it caused a 
scandal in Paris, here was a movement toward collaboration in the 
clearest sense between poet, musician, painter, and choreographer. 
Since then it has continued to function and to spread its doctrine 
over a comparatively wide field. Cocteau forestalls criticism, es- 
pecially the criticism most often heard that his theories cut no 
deeper than the cuticle—by such belligerent paragraphs as the fol- 
lowing regarding his ballet, Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel: 

“In this piece I claim to have shown for the first time—in spite 
of an absolute and universal failure, even on the part of my ad- 
mirers, to grasp what I was aiming at—a true poetry in terms of 
the theatre; for poetry merely transferred to the theatre is a mis- 
take; it is like a piece of fine lace seen from a distance. My rope lace 
was incomprehensible. People saw in it, and applauded, a farce, 
a satire, but nothing which I had intended. For I suppress all 
imagery and subtleties of language. Nothing remains but poetry 
—that is, to modern ears, nothing at all. Anglo-Saxons think Les 
Mariés is nonsense.” 

Reinhardt’s approach to music and dancing has not been on 
absolute or austere lines. Nevertheless he has given ample evi- 
dence that the arts of the theatre can be reconciled in an ingra- 
tiating style as in Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters or A Mida- 
summer Night's Dream. 

Shakespeare wrote for a theatre which had not yet been confined 
within literary limits. In his day the opera was just being born, 
the ballet had recently begun to function in a dramatic way, and 
the masque, an offshoot from the same branch, was about to flower. 
This masque-like quality, so strong a characteristic of 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and to a lesser degree of many of the 
other comedies, Reinhardt projected brilliantly. Indeed, the old 
masques of Jonson and Inigo Jones, of Dekker and Ford, and 
Fletcher and Chapman, and Thomas Campion probably took on 
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Adolph Bolm in the name parts of Stravinsky’s 
Apollo Musagetes and Jean de Mondonville’s 
(1749) Arlecchinata, two ballets which Bolm pro- 
duced for the Festival of Music recently held at 
the Library of Congress in Washington, probably 
the first occasion on which an American festival 
of pure music held out a hand of welcome to the 
theatre. 
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A setting by Soudeikin for the Metropolitan Opera House 
production of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, one of the most 
popular scores in ballet repertory and the best example of 
harmonious collaboration between composer and librettist. 
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hope of life for the first time since Cromwell and the Roundheads 
doomed them to extinction. It is doubtful if there is any class 
of dramatic literature that has been so completely overlooked as 
this, because the incompleteness of the modern theatre, lacking 
both music and the dance, has made the requirements of the 
masque seem exorbitant and its purpose pointless and dull. 

Of our own insurgencies, the Chicago Little Theatre of Maurice 
Browne and Ellen van Volkenburg and the Neighborhood Play- 
house of Alice and Irene Lewisohn cannot be passed over, for 
they have both made important contributions to the fusion of 
theatre arts. Indeed, the entire insurgent theatre movement, at 
the crest of its artistic importance ten to fifteen years ago, wielded 
an influence which in retrospect begins to take on its true value. 
Though it paid little heed to music and dancing, as such, and was 
certainly over-weighted with purely literary drama, its general 
trend was away from literalness. Emphasis on the visual aspects 
of theatrical production could not fail to cultivate a demand for 
equally adequate group composition and hence eventually for 
beautiful individual movement. It is only one step further to the 
dance, and another step beyond that to music. 

Maurice Browne’s presentations of the tragedies of Euripides 
still remain unchallenged for their realization of the range and 
inclusiveness of the ancient poetry and of the modern theatre. It 
was in no sense as an antiquarian that Browne approached these 
productions. He paid no attention to whether the strophe should 
be moved from left to right or right to left, and, if possible, even 
less to the physical details of the Attic theatre. His interest was 
directed toward the recreation of a theatric beauty in the plays them- 
selves. To this end he utilized lighting, movement, and music in 
a manner many years ahead of his time. 

A consideration of the “lyric bills” of the Neighborhood Play- 
house brings us to a change of front, for the Misses Lewisohn 
attacked their problem not so much from the standpoint of intro- 
ducing music and dance into drama, as of allying music and drama 
through the dance. The growing tendency toward ensemble danc- 
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ing, of which their “Orchestral Dramas” were only one instance, 
affords perhaps the most fertile field for the germination of a 
whole theatre. The ancient theatre arose out of ensemble dancing. 
Ruth St. Denis has long believed that the modern theatre in its 
fullest sense would rise from the same source, using movement, 
speech, song, music and light as its mediums. Her practical ex- 
periments along this line date back fifteen years to the production 
of the Japanese ballet, O-Mzka, in which lines were spoken. 

Stravinsky, who looms supreme as a writer of music for the 
theatre, has also indicated his belief that the dance provides a 
favorable meeting place for the various elements of the theatre. In 
at least three of his ballet scores he has departed from the old 
practices of orchestral writing. In Renard and Les Noces he 
utilized solo and choral singing and even declamation, and in 
L’Histoire du Soldat an almost continuous accompaniment of 
rhymed verse. 

These reachings out of the ballet toward the drama also had 
their beginnings back in that fruitful period at the end of the six- 
teenth century. At about the same time that Galilei and the 
Florentine poets were planning to resuscitate Greek musical dec- 
lamation, Catherine de’ Medici had a birthday in Paris, and 
‘““Beaujoyeulx,” the court ballet master, decided to extend himself 
in her honor. The ballet of the time was chiefly a survival of the 
old Roman love for spectacle, consisting of elaborate pageantry, 
songs, poems and dancing of sorts, loosely strung together. But 
now Beaujoyeulx decided on an innovation. He introduced a plot. 
And thus in the Ballet Comique de la Reyne, as it was called, was 
born the ballet d’action. 

Noverre brought this to perfection some hundred and fifty years 
later, but he, in turn, eliminated all matter extraneous to the ballet, 
such as songs, pageantry, and even dance divertissements. Through 
his efforts the ballet as a fine art was brought to its highest point. 
But it could go no farther alone. Its pitiful decline through the 
Nineteenth Century was only halted by the revolt of Fokine and 
his confréres in the Russian Imperial Ballet and the formation of 
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the superb Diaghileff organization, a temporary return to former 
glories. 

The general character of this revolt afforded tremendous op- 
portunity for ballet composers. Stravinsky arose as the man of the 
hour. In L’Oiseau de Feu he was still finding himself, and the 
possibilities of the ballet outstripped him. In Petrouchka he 
achieved a union of music and ballet on exactly the right terms; 
in Sacre du Printemps he passed beyond the range of the ballet. 
From a theatrical standpoint the Sacre du Printemps was not a 
good piece of work. And this is the point that must be empha- 
sized in any effort to unite the arts of the theatre; music that is 
good music is not necessarily good theatre music any more than paint- 
ing that is good painting is necessarily good scenic painting. 

The significant feature in all this, however, is that, in the pursuit of 
theatrical unity, music has at last made overtures to the other arts. In 
the spring of 1927 the League of Composers presented a concert con- 
sisting in part of chamber music and in part of several short 
ballets. Among them was The Rivals, by Henry Eichheim, staged 
by Adolph Bolm. Although something of an experiment for a 
strictly musical society, it evidently met with approval, for the 
following spring the dance was called in to assist with L’ Histoire 
du Soldat. It was an auspicious event, for it upheld the principles 
of theatrical collaboration as nothing previous in the field of music 
had done. 

At approximately the same time that the League was concerned 
with its earlier program, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge in- 
vited Bolm to stage an evening of short ballets for her, to open the 
next Chamber Music Festival at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. Bolm accepted with pleasure and Mrs. Coolidge com- 
missioned Stravinsky to write a ballet for the occasion. The re- 
sult was Apollo Musagetes presented last spring. It proved to be 
a delightful and unusual bit of theatre on the part of the composer 
and of the choreographer, whose work was subtle and charming. 
The audience, composed almost exclusively of musicians, failed 
to grasp with what finish and understanding the much needed 
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music of the theatre was being devised. They damned Stravinsky 
for Apollo Musagetes and L’Histoire du Soldat on the ground 
that they were not pure music, although they were written as theatre 
music and are good theatre music. The occasion was, nevertheless, a 
milestone on the path to the restoration of the theatre; it was the 
finest and one of the few gestures which the music world has yet 
made toward the theatre. 

We would seem, indeed, then, to have reason for the hope that 
is in us. For, at last, all the branches concerned in the enterprise 
are awake in some degree to a fuller concept of that art which 
Thamyris lost, which was not poetry nor dancing nor singing nor 
harping, but a coordination of them all in that common aesthetic 
impulse which is the theatre. 
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A drawing by Remisoff, in the manner of Jacques Callot, for Adolph Bolm’s 
production of Arlecchinata. 
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From a manuscript in the British Museum. 


HARLEQUIN DANCES 


ARLEQUIN, when he first became popular in England about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, was even more admired for the grace of his dancing than for 
his tricks in comedy. Long before John Rich gave him English speech at Covent 
Garden and became the most famous of his kind, he was impersonated by French and 
Italian dancers who brought with them across the Channel the intricacies of the 
Royal Ballet developed under Louis XIV. Although the Spectator and his fol- 
lowers made no little fun of the foreign ‘monkeys’ who in the first part of the 
eighteenth century were said to be breaking down old English dramatic simplicity and 
honesty, the visitors regarded such criticism as mere provinciality. 

Their popularity in the theatre soon converted English entertainers to their 
methods. John Weaver, one of the most fashionable of London dancing-masters, 
before he became manager of Drury Lane in 1717, showed his sympathy with the new 
styles by translating the fullest French treatise on his profession, R. A. Feuillet’s 
Choréographie (Paris, 1701). This book Weaver called Orchesography, or the Art 
of Dancing, by Characters and Demonstrative Figures, wherein the Whole Art is ex- 
plained . . . with Compleat Tables of all the Steps (London, 1706). It became 
very influential and was published again and again, either exactly as written or with 
additions or omissions, ‘‘severall of the Nobility and Gentry” assisting the enterprise 
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with subscriptions and compliments. In the volume Feuillet, chief Ballet-Master at 
the Paris Opéra, had carried further a system invented by Beauchamps, the artist 
whom Louis XIV put at the head of the Royal School of Dancing in 1661. Beau- 
champs first noted and defined the basic five “positions, ” familiar still to all students 
of classical dancing, and laid down laws for the various kinds of steps used simply or 
in combination for court spectacles. Weaver keeps the original names for most of 
these steps, which he lists fully from Feuillet, adding English equivalents for some: 

“Half coupées, coupées, bourées steps or fleurets, bounds or tacs, compos’d hops or 
contretemps, chassées or drives, pirouettes, sissonnes or cross-leaps, chassées or falling 
steps, capers and half capers, entre-chats or cross-capers, waving steps,” etc. He copies » 
faithfully the French shorthand ‘“‘figures’’ for all these—ingenious abstractions, still 
in part used by some teachers of ballet. From simple drawings—elements of design, 
as it were—much more complex figures are constructed until the reader’s head swims 
as his eyes try to imagine legs and arms agile enough to take the positions indicated. 

Another book by Feuillet was also well known in England, his Recueil de Danse 
(Paris, 1700), a beautifully engraved collection of designs for ballets; the figures, 
even on paper, have a grace of curve and pattern which suggest the charm they must 
have expressed when worked out on the stage. Several of them resemble in effect the 
little Chaconne reprinted here, the work of an admirer of Feuillet, entitled: 

“A Chacoon for Harlequin, with all the Postures, Attitudes, Motions of the Head 
and Arms and other Gestures proper to this Character. Being the first that ever 
appeared in this Gust. Compos’d, writt in Characters and engraved by F. Le Rous- 
seau, Dancing-Master. Sold by y® Author and at M* Barrett’s Musik Shop.” 
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There is no date in the British Museum copy, though the catalogue notes 1730 
with a question mark. I should be inclined to a slightly earlier year, as the little vol- 
ume obviously reflects the craze for French dancing of which the translation of 
Feuillet’s books was another expression. 

An address to the Reader after the dedication proves that Le Rousseau was an 
admirer of Feuillet and expected his book to be used in combination with his famous 
predecessor’s as a practical handbook for the ballet: 

“Severall persons having desired | would present y® Publick with those Harlequins 
I had made but for my own use, I have endeavour’d to make them as Perfect and as 
useful as possible, and 1 doubt not but those 
who will examine them with care will find 
them satisfactory. You shall see in each page 
y® attitude or full posture y® Harlequin must 
be in when he begins each part, and as no one 
ever attempted to write y® Harlequinade be- 
fore, | think it necessary to explain y® differ- 
ent motions of y® Head and y® postures in this 
Chacoon. Though y® motions of y° Arms are 
fully described in y® first collection of M*™ 
Feuillet, | have observed that very few Dan- 
cers minded them, though they are very neces- 
sary for this sort of character, and for that 
reason | explain y® turnings and motions of y® 
Arms for this Dance only, and I shall do y® 
same in all y® other Dances I shall here after 
give to y® Publick.” 

Vouchsafing no further explanation, Le 
Rousseau lets his beautiful little designs speak 
for themselves. WINIFRED SMITH. 
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Three evidences offered by the Amer- 
ican Opera Company that opera with 
the libretto adapted to modern feeling 
and sung in English by talented young 
singers will be a success. Upper left, 
John Moncrieff in The Abduction 
from the Seraglio; right, Patrick Killi- 
kelly as Canio in Pagliacci; lower 
left, Maria Olszewska as Octavia 
in Der Rosenkavalier. ‘The American 
Opera company is under the direction 
of Vladimir Rosing and the musical 
direction of Frank St. Leger. 
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WHY WRITE A LIBRETTO? 


By ROBERT A. SIMON 
T= writer of a libretto for a grand opera is an unfortunate 


soul. If the opera be successful, the credit is bestowed on the 
composer. If the work fails (as most grand operas do), a 
handsome share of the blame is awarded to the purveyor of the text. 

I have nominated the librettist a purveyor, because I believe that 
this word not only indicates his relationship to the composer but that 
it also gives a clue to the literary mediocrity of almost all libretti. 
Now and then an accomplished worker in words—Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Edna St. Vincent Millay and Brian Hooker come to 
mind—collaborates on a favola in musica, but in general the history 
of the libretto is the history of unskilled manufacturers of obvious 
dramatic sequences and platitudinous rhymes. 

Only recently has the libretto been deemed to be of moment. We 
may read that Mozart insisted on certain specifications from his 
librettists, and that Verdi (prior to his collaboration with Boito) 
compelled his “book” makers to revise their efforts again and again, 
but a glance at Die Entfiihrung or Il Trovatore discovers that 
either these lengends are the productions of adulatory biographers 
or that Mozart and the early Verdi were a trifie deficient in their 
taste for dramatic poetry. A libretto used to be—and, I fear, fre- 
quently still is—an almost standardized operatic accessory which 
might be bought, borrowed or stolen, like ruled music paper. The 
librettist was not the composer’s equal, but his hireling. 

Early in the chronicles of grand opera, the libretto lost its posi- 
tion as an integral part of an artistic entity. A composer who 
aspired to indulge in opera had only to help himself to any de- 
sirable text, even though that text had already been set by several 
of his predecessors. And this quaint practice did not mitigate 
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against the production of an opera. Dafne, generally held to be 
the first grand opera, was a setting by Peri of a libretto of Rinuc- 
cini. Thirteen years after the first performance of Dafne Rinuc- 
cini’s book was refurbished to serve as a libretto for da Gagliano. 
A serviceable libretto, in short, was common property, and it is not 
astounding that libretti, as an institution, soon came to be regarded 
as the easy women of grand opera. 

If the libretto won little respect, neither did its maker. An im- 
presario presented a libretto to a composer as he would a bolt of 
cloth to his tailor. That the composer should harmonize his set- 
ting with the content of the tale was unimportant. If the libretto 
provided the composer with adequate opportunities for the display 
of his arias and ensembles, what else mattered? Who, after all, 
was the creator of the opera, if not the composer? Nobody would 
have ventured to refer to J/ Barbiere as an opera by Sterbini and 
Rossini or to I/ Trovatore as an opera by Commerano and Verdi. 

The opera book, therefore, became a form unattractive to any 
self-respecting creative writer. Libretto purveying was an odd job 
which might be done by almost any member of an operatic entou- 
rage. Although Da Ponte, the best press agent among librettists, 
had made vigorous attempts to win acclaim on his own merits, the 
librettist did not obtain recognition until Scribe turned his hand 
to the business. The rise of Scribe and the prolific firm of Barbier 
and Carré brought the business to a better state—but it remained 
a business rather than an art. 

Operatic adaptation has not, except in a few obvious instances, 
been the expression of an artistic personality. It has been the re- 
telling of an old tale by means of hackneyed stage devices and 
machine-made verse. The number of plots evolved specifically for 
the operatic stage is negligible. Almost every “book” is based either 
on a play, a story or a legend. It might be argued that Shake- 
speare dealt only in familiar dramatic material. But there are no 
Shakespeares among librettists. 

And what was there in “grand” opera that could have inspired a 
librettist? What was “grand” opera except a concert in costume, 
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supplemented by the posturing and pointing that passes for acting 
in the opera house? “Grand” opera is with us still. Although 
Wagner started a wholesome revolution against its conventions, it 
continues to predominate. The music is not so bald as it used to be; 
the libretto superficially keeps pace with the music, but the im- 
provement in the libretto is one of manner and manners only. Al- 
though Tosca is a more compact and literate performance than 
Rigoletto, both are what a former city official might have called 
“opera opera.” What is the libretto of the recently exhumed Ron- 
dine of Puccini save a smoother version of La Traviata? 

Yet, as the commencement speakers have it, we are at the cross- 
roads now. New influences are at work in opera which may help to 
make “grand” opera obsolete. I fancy that the next decade will 
bring with it a revolutionary force from Central Europe, where 
already such works as Jonny Spielt Auf, to be heard at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next season, are attaining immense popu- 
larity. I do not imply that Jonny and its fellows will cause Faust 
and Lucta to be played to empty houses, but they should induce 
many listeners to take the old “grand” opera somewhat less seri- 
ously. The younger Central European composers have no patience 
with hack versions of old melodramas and childish versifications 
of myths. They are following in the path of Strauss, whose Rosen- 
kavalier, for example, is the result of intensive collaboration with 
a dramatist and poet of uncommon skill—a civilized bit of drama- 
turgy which stands firmly on its own dramatic and literary merits. 

Jonny Spielt Auf, Cardillac, Wozzek, and other representatives 
of the new order should not be regarded as masterpieces but as 
experiments. Much of their music is hazy and tentative. But ex- 
periments are exactly what the operatic stage needs. Any compe- 
tent composer can persuade a journeyman in words to put together 
a libretto about Cleopatra and set it in a conventional manner, but 
the product will be just so much “grand” opera. Only in the 
collaboration of active literary and musical talents is progress 
possible. 

We are faced, however, with an obstacle which has nothing to do 
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with art but which, nevertheless, has an important bearing on the 
issue. Why should any writer of parts in America, at least, turn his 
energies to the libretto? There are only a few places in which a 
production could be made and these are not too hospitable to 
novelty. Even if the opera were accepted, the financial returns 
would be discouraging, for the number of representations in a sea- 
son would be less than a dozen. The same amount of time, devoted 
to drama or fiction, would yield equal artistic satisfaction and 
infinitely greater monetary rewards. 

Furthermore, a literary man cannot switch from drama to opera 
without some knowledge of musical requirements. Although the 
passing of the old aria and the rhymed ensemble may simplify the 
task, many problems remain which only someone reasonably fa- 
miliar with music can solve. In any event, a minimum knowledge 
of music is essential, and the potential librettist may well speculate 
whether it really is to his advantage to indulge in the needful pre- 
liminary studies. Why enter into the technicalities of another art 
merely to write something that will be presented to a limited— 
and, to some degree, specialized—audience, without hope of adequate 
compensation? 

If this prospect seems unduly lugubrious, the librettist may look 
for consolation to two possibilities. One is that opera in English 
may help to break down the popular prejudices against opera as an 
entertainment. This hope has been one of the chief arguments of the 
propagandists for vernacular opera. Although the history of opera 
in English is not a record of triumphs, some ground exists for the 
belief that the growth of the movement may attract to opera many 
listeners who hitherto have avoided it as too esoteric. 

The other possibility, if more visionary, offers greater promise. 
Opera is becoming “theatre.” I doubt whether the stand-up-and- 
sing “grand” opera will go into discard in our time, but that it will 
be supplemented by an art form which will develop logically from 
the Central European experiments which I have mentioned is not 
unlikely. This form will not abandon or even minimize mnsical 
values, but it will be grounded in the premise that opera and drama 
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are, essentially, one. The librettist will be called on to furnish 
something more than an adequate frame-work for the composer. 

When this art form establishes itself, audiences will no longer 
attend opera primarily for the pleasure which the singers may bring 
to their ears but for the sake of the text and the music, considered 
as inseparable parts of one dramatic idea. Is this a cry of “Back 
to Wagner’? It is admittedly a plea for a return to the Wagnerian 
ideal but also a suggestion that the libretto may be the active prin- 
ciple of opera hereafter. That the dividing line between opera and 
drama may become blurred, that eventually opera may be consid- 
ered as one of the divisions of the theatre rather than as one of the 
branches of music is not inconceivable. In this thought lies the 
librettist’s salvation—and perhaps that of opera! 


THE INHOSPITABLE THEATRE 


By DOUGLAS MOORE 


HE modern theatre seems to be making a sincere and con- 

sistent effort to do without music. Since the time of Mr. 

Belasco’s dignified chimes and the scarcely less dignified 

adjustment of lights in the houses of the more economical manage- 

ments, the cheerful instrumental preludes have been abandoned ex- 

cept on the road, where this feature is still regarded by the public 
as an essential part of the entertainment. 

This innovation was really a radical step, for, from the time of 
earliest recorded drama, music in some form has been employed 
not only as an introductory measure to aid in seating and quieting 
the audience, but also to enhance and underline the play itself in 
the process of its unfolding. Some sort of satisfactory union be- 
tween music and the drama was evidently enjoyed even by the 
Greeks, although records of music are almost non-existent. 

We owe our modern opera, such as it is, to an attempt on the 
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part of the Florentines of the late sixteenth century to rediscover 
the lost affinity between the two arts. Even there, harmonious rela- 
tionship has been notable for its absence. 

But with the problem of opera and its adjustment of balance this 
article is not concerned. The music under discussion has existed in 
the theatre as a sort of invited guest, much as have the scenic arts. 
Instead of sharing equal importance with the play, it has been an 
embellishment. 

And so-called incidental music has played a distinguished part in 
the history of the theatre. Composers like Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, Bizet and Debussy included among their masterpieces 
music designed purely to serve the interests of various plays, 
Goethe’s Egmont, Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Daudet’s L’Arlésienne, and D’Annunzio’s Martyr- 
dom of Saint Sebastian. It is true that much of this music occurred 
either before or during some hiatus in the play, but each in his way 
contributed faithfully and effectively to the dramatic illusion. So 
recent a play as Barrie’s Mary Rose profited enormously by the 
very clever music of Norman O’Neill, who by the use of women’s 
voices succeeded in creating an impression of the unseen forces that 
lured Mary Rose away on the island. 

No one will dispute that the abolition of the prelude and the 
entr’acte for the average play is a distinct gain to the pleasures of 
the evening. Most of the music habitually played was unrelated to 
the play and was shabbily presented. Furthermore an opportunity 
to discuss the merits of the performance with one’s neighbor with- 
out instrumental competition is welcome and is respectfully recom- 
mended to restaurant proprietors. Many plays of this age of the 
theatre do not suggest or require musical accompaniment. For these 
chimes and tactful lights are much better than the clatter of a mean- 
ingless orchestra. Music today obviously plays a much less impor- 
tant part in the theatre than formerly. 

Even so music can still do much to complete and underscore the 
action; several plays each season require its services. Of these few 
are accorded such intelligent treatment musically as O'Neill con- 
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tributed to Mary Rose or Emerson Whithorne to Marco Millions. 
Managerial economy is the first difficulty. Even where money is 
spent lavishly upon scenery, costumes and actors, the musician is 
given a Starvation allowance with which to score his effects. The 
musicians’ union, one of the best organized and most powerful 
organizations in the country, sees to it that whatever music is played 
in the theatre is well paid for. With players of the ordinary, that 
is non-symphonic sort, receiving eighty-five dollars a week as a 
minimum wage, the managerial reluctance to equip a play with a 
large orchestral score is easily appreciated. 

The progress of mechanical music, however, offers a means of 
overcoming this difficulty. Records of orchestral music can be 
made at a reasonable cost and used satisfactorily again and again 
on a good phonograph. Although some experimentation has been 
made already with the phonograph, few managers have as yet dis- 
covered it. Or, with a very few skilled instrumentalists and some 
imagination on the part of the composer, valuable effects can be 
secured without a large current expense. 

But resourcefulness, mechanical and otherwise, will not solve all 
the difficulties of the composer in the theatre. To a lay observer, 
there seems to be considerable waste motion and disunion in com- 
mercial productions. The composer, asked to design incidental 
music to illustrate a scene, is much less free than the scenic artist. 
Even when in consultation the director outlines his general desires 
the composer cannot be certain that his music will be given a free 
hand. 

The theatre and theatre people are generally so abysmally 
ignorant of the idiom of modern music that anything which is not 
strictly conventional and warmed-over is viewed with alarm. The 
Royal Family, for example, presented with the greatest skill Broad- 
way can muster, represents the American theatre in its most plausi- 
ble mood. The only use of music made in the production is in the 
scene where Tony returns from Europe filled with characteristic 
enthusiasm for a modernist play. It is, to all accounts, ultra of the 
ultra, with music so modern as to make your hair curl. Mr. Kruger 
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then sits down at the piano and plays a stale hash of Debussyan 
harmonies that might possibly have shocked the theatregoers of the 
nineties but in this age of Bartok and Milhaud sounds very tame. 
This is an unimportant detail, perhaps, but an artistic flaw in an 
otherwise expert production. Doubtless all concerned with the 
production think Mr. Kruger’s music convincingly horrific. That 
is just what you would expect them to think. 

The writer was asked to create some effects to represent the Car- 
thaginian army in The Road to Rome. This proved a particularly 
interesting problem because of the inevitable association of trumpet 
and drum music with modern warfare. The theatre trumpeters, 
however, when confronted by a few changes in time signature, 
balked and protested at musical phenomena which have become 
second nature to the average symphony player. 

Another difficulty in the same production illustrates the ignoble 
part incidental music plays in the theatre. Just before the final cur- 
tain comes the one opportunity for the music to assert itself. Up 
to that point isolated trumpet calls and drum rolls are employed, 
but here for a moment there is a chance for the music. Hannibal’s 
army is marching away from Rome and Amytis sadly but with con- 
siderable pride regards its magnificence. The slender resources of 
three trumpets and several drums are combined to give an effect of 
climax. About this time, Amytis, a much admired star, makes a 
triumphant gesture. 

During rehearsal it was apparent that Amytis did not hear the 
music and had no wish to co-operate with its climax by timing her 
gesture to it. The composer from the depths of the theatre sought 
out the director and requested permission to call the distinguished 
attention of the star to this possibility. Permission was refused on 
the ground of a probable affront to her dignity. It is also a fact 
that the play had been in performance several weeks before the star 
discovered that the music had been specially written for the produc- 
tion. “That’s the kind of a manager I like,” she jubilantly re- 
marked. “One who gets music especially written for me.” 

Favorite airs play a large part in the actor’s or author’s specifica- 
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tions for incidental music. Happy is the composer who is allowed 
to write his own music and not lug in all kinds of stray musical 
baggage. One commission was declined because the management 
could only furnish a single violin, and the author wished succes- 
sively, among other things, Isolde’s “Liebestod,” “Turkey in the 
Straw” and original music “as of the grinding of many wheels,” 
all to be produced upon that luckless violin. 

These favorite airs once implanted in the consciousness of a thea- 
tre person are apt to crop out again after they have been banished 
by initial arbitration. Twelve Thousand, a play of Revolutionary 
times by Bruno Frank, was given what promised to be an intelligent 
production. Its chief music was to be in the first act when the 
mercenary troops marched by the window and shocked the lady for 
whose benefit they had been sold by the Hessian prince. This 
seemed an interesting chance for the music. The troops were not 
seen, only talked about. From them must emanate a feeling of 
horror, of the obscenity of this military manceuvre. The music, it 
was suggested, should convey this feeling by its perversity and ugli- 
ness, a sort of distorted military music which would make the audi- 
ence feel that here was no usual procession of soldiers. 

The star, later director, agreed to the experiment but alarmed 
the composer by remarking that it would be nice to have a march 
that would suggest the reverse of “Over There.” However, this 
difficulty appearing to be safely past, the music was sketched out 
again with the slenderest of resources, a piccolo and a snare drum. 
Alas for the suggestive powers of music! When the result was 
played to the company assembled in impressive ranks, consternation 
was seen upon every feature. “Where is the tune?” “What will the 
audience think?” “Don’t you realize that this is just a simple pro- 
cession of troops, one that she sees going by every day?” etc. The 
result was the substitution—if not of “Over There” with reverse 
English—of something perfectly well-behaved and inoffensive. The 
theatre was once again made safe for conventionality. 

To omit mention of the one director in the writer’s experience 
with a sympathetic, intelligent feeling for music in the theatre 
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would be ungrateful. Mr. Richard Boleslavsky of the American 
Laboratory Theatre is creative not only in the sense that he is him- 
self a creator but that he stimulates others to enthusiastic, inde- 
pendent work. To write under his direction is to participate honor- 
ably and on a basis of equality in the fascinating art of the theatre. 
However, even dismissing the fact that the financial resources of the 
Laboratory Theatre are meagre compared with those of the com- 
mercial theatre, the composer meets another difficulty here—one 
which must be met with in all repertory theatres—the lack of com- 
plete standardization of the performance. 

When the problem came up of creating incidental music for 
Twelfth Night, with practically no money to spend, an attempt was 
made to produce the music out of the company itself. Why not, 
indeed? Here was a permanent company which was not afraid of 
work. If the members could be taught to sing some of the music, 
the vicissitudes of the art of the hired musician might be avoided. 
Accordingly all the music for Twelfth Night, songs and otherwise, 
including the passages of instrumental music which accompany the 
duke’s soliloquy, “If music be the food of love, play on,” was made 
to be sung. Where instruments were intended, dummy instruments 
were used on the stage merely to conventionalize the idea. 

The cast was carefully trained and, considering the fact that there 
was little musical talent in evidence, a passable musical effect was 
achieved. But this failed to take into account one feature of the 
repertory idea. With interchangeable casts, different people play 
different performances. On nights when the cast was shifted about, 
those who were relieved for the evening went home, regardless of 
their importance in the musical scheme of things. The music 
sagged and sagged. Late performances were said to have been very 
painful to sensitive ears. All this difficulty could be avoided if 
music were taken as seriously in the production as the other features 
and its interests looked out for properly. 

It is perhaps unworthy to remark that a revered tradition of the 
dramatic critics prohibits any mention of incidental music, however 
important. The weekly journals boast several gentlemen cultivated 
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enough to discuss the relation of the music to the performance if it 
happens to be an interesting one. But a faithful and assiduous 
perusal of the daily print has failed to reward the writer with news 
of the incidental music of a single play. This is true even of one 
paper which boasts a dramatic critic who was formerly a music 
critic but has since reformed. This curious phenomenon is not 
entirely due to modesty on the part of the critics or even to lack of 
interest. Partially at least, the noble principle that the dramatic 
critic must not infringe upon the territory of his colleague who 
specializes in music is accountable. So if you want your music 
mentioned, don’t expect much for your play and vice versa. 

It is too much to hope that dramatic critics should form sound 
judgments upon the quality of original music, but as a feature 
related to the production as a whole, at least its existence should 
be recognized. 

Plenty of evidence of one sort or another exists to show that the 
modern theatre is inhospitable to music in contrast to the great 
encouragement it has accorded to the scene and costume designer. 
Music has done much to enhance the dramatic values of plays in the 
past: it is eloquent in saying the unsayable. How much O’Neill’s 
Emperor Jones owed to those steadily increasing drum beats! How 
eerie and poignant the voices were in Mary Rose! How the fatu- 
ous success of Marco Polo blared out from the music in the scene 
when he came to visit the Khan! 

Today, with the great advance in the technique of instrumenta- 
tion, with the rich dramatic resources of the modern idiom, an 
undiscovered continent of theatrical enhancement is waiting to be 
explored. The drama will always need music, if not for the prelude 
and interlude, as custom has decreed, then for music sensing and 
projecting a dramatic idea. For this the theatre must have the 
services of skillful and imaginative composers, and must encourage 
them with a hospitality and an understanding foreign to its tradition. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, QUO VADIS? 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


OING to the theatre these days changes you from what you 
are into what you are not. You walk in as one of the audi- 
ence. You come out as one of the critics. This happened 

to me, I know; and judging from the talk I hear at intermissions, 
dinner parties, and speakeasies, this happens to everyone else. 

The results of the transformation are evident. We are rapidly 
turning into a nation of critics. If something doesn’t stop our super- 
erogations, destructive analyses, and negations, creative art will soon 
wither away and die. And one of the first things to fall off, I sup- 
pose, will be our somewhat native product, musical comedy. 
Already it seems wobbly at times. 

Having personally seen hundreds of musical comedies, I feel that 
I have the right to criticise them. I don’t know a thing about 
aesthetics, to be sure, but this ignorance will not stop me from talk- 
ing about anything I have paid to see or crashed into by means of 
passes. Nor shall I strive to confirm my opinions by references to 
the dramatic theories of Aristotle, Dryden, Coleridge, and William 
Archer. No indeed, for confirmation of my judgments, I refer 
to my esteemed peers and contemporaries—everyone who happens 
to go to the theatre, and to that final authority on all matters 
theatrical—the box office. 

A confession at this point will be in order. It is a simple one: 
my heart is in tune with the tired business man and the gentleman 
in the baldheaded row. I couldn’t live without musical comedy. 
All I ask of it, along with all the other audience-critics, is that the 
book have a bit of sense, real laughs and situations; and that the 
score have some beauty, a hit-song, a waltz or two; that it offer 
opportunity for good dancing—jazz and ballets; that the actors get 
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the chance to do new things; that the costumes and scenery be 
beautiful and fresh but always secondary to song, story, dance and 
players. And though the statement may sound presumptuous, I 
believe that not even the box office could ask for more. 

From what I can make out of the whole matter, the distinctly na- 
tive characteristics of American musical comedy are speed, origi- 
nality, jazz, irreverence, prodigality and humor. This humor covers 
almost every aspect of our national life; our boasted social democ- 
racy as in The Merry Malones, where the brother-in-law of a bil- 
lionaire marries a servant; our loose politics as in His Honor the 
Mayor, our casual acceptance of divorce as in Oh Kay, our easy ad- 
mittance of women into business as in Plain Jane, where the hero 
achieves success through petticoat council; our laughing contempt 
for the professorial system as in The Fair Co-ed; and our somewhat 
unromantic attitude toward love and marriage. The prodigal na- 
ture of our musical comedies is apparent in any Ziegfeld production 
as well as in the elaborate stellar casting of productions like The 
Nifties. These extravagant standards, the humblest producers strive 
to emulate. Our irreverence, often so obnoxious 'to the Continent, 
is Closely allied to our humor. While visiting the imaginary prin- 
cipality of Romanza, for instance, the American aviator in Rosalie 
meets the queen for the first time and says: “See here, queen, you’re 
not so hot.” 

Considering musical comedy, as a whole, there is too much jazz, 
speed, and prodigality and too little humor and originality, too lit- 
tle comedy and too little good music. As a result this form of 
entertainment is growing more monotonous daily. 

To this direct statement, most workers in the theatre will doubt- 
less object. But let them consider musical comedy from the single 
standpoint of the audience, as something which people pay to see, 
and they will soon realize that musical comedy has become only an- 
other term for standardization and that everyone concerned in it has 
come under a levelling influence. If they do think of that for awhile 
instead of thinking of their salaries and royalties, they may bestir 
themselves to regenerate a form of entertainment which gives pleas- 
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ure, has merit and which, along with the revue, is one of the few 
reliefs in native art from the rigors of Puritanism. 

Who is responsible for the present slump in musical comedy? In 
the past the blame usually went to the producer. Harlan Thompson, 
the well known playwright, believes that the fault still lies with him, 
because he so often starts his musical comedy backward, first casting it 
and then asking the librettist to fit a book to the various personalities 
engaged. But even though producers may still often be commercial 
and unimaginative, they cannot be made solely responsible. For 
there is an American producer today for every kind of work the 
theatre offers, as the variety of modern stage productions clearly 
indicates. And there are librettists and composers who are finan- 
cially independent and who could hold out for originality. 

From out in front the fault seems to lie chiefly with the librettists 
who are too easily satisfied with their output. Perhaps they don’t 
spend enough time in preparation. Perhaps, even when conforming 
by necessity to standard, they underestimate the intelligence of the 
dullest playgoer, who, from the moment the story begins until the 
last saccharine finale, must anaesthetize his mind. He must forget 
that the same brain he uses for an Horatio Alger story tonight is 
capable tomorrow night of comprehending the plays of Somerset 
Maugham, Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Richman, George Kelly, and 
Bernard Shaw. He must forget that good farces like Fair and 
Warmer and It Pays to Advertise can be intelligent. 

He must compel himself with the aid of color, melody, movement 
and a few laughs to accept as musical comedy a work which his en- 
tire intelligence rejects. Again and again he must see Cinderella 
step out of the office, the millinery, modiste, or candy shop and waft 
herself into the millionaire’s palace. Jrene got there, despite the 
fact that her early associations at the modiste’s shop were just a lit- 
tle bit shady. Even though the endings are inevitably happy, there’s 
always a trumped-up misunderstanding at the end of the first act with 
the heroine on one side of the stage, tearful and forlorn, and the 
hero on the other hand, casting her off sacrificially. 

A favorite plan with librettists is to have a theoretically typical 
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It is, says the prospectus, a “unique 
adaptation of the ‘monumental’ char- 
acter associated with the great opera 
houses of the world, combined with 
the commercial revenue-producing 
necessities of the Chicago situation.” 
During the coming season the Civic 
Opera Company will continue in the 
Auditorium Theatre, which has housed 
various companies since 1910, and the 
aim is to make this a memorable final 
year with many new stars added to a 
list of old favorites that includes Mary 
Garden, Rosa Raisa, Charles Hackett, 
Alexander Kipnis, Tito Schipa. 





The new home of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company on Wacker Drive 
which they hope to occupy for the 
season of 1929-30. The building is 
from designs by Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White and will contain, be- 
sides the opera house, a small theatre 
and a forty-two story revenue pro- 
ducing tower building, intended to 
support civic opera and eventually to 
provide an endowment for an educa- 
tional foundation. The seating capac- 
ity of the Opera House is to be 
nearly four thousand. 
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that the same brain he uses for an Horatio Alger story tonight is 
capable tomorrow night of comprehending the plays of Somerset 
Maugham, Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Richman, George Kelly, and 
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and a few laughs to accept as musical comedy a work which his en- 
tire intelligence rejects. Again and again he must see Cinderella 
step out of the office, the millinery, modiste, or candy shop and waft 
herself into the millionaire’s palace. Jrene got there, despite the 
fact that her early associations at the modiste’s shop were just a lit- 
tle bit shady. Even though the endings are inevitably happy, there’s 
always a trumped-up misunderstanding at the end of the first act with 
the heroine on one side of the stage, tearful and forlorn, and the 
hero on the other hand, casting her off sacrificially. 

A favorite plan with librettists is to have a theoretically typical 
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Irving Berlin 


Jerome Kern (White) 


Every kind of music comes to the American 
theatre and under any number of labels, 
—‘‘jazz,” “classical,” and “modern’’; for 
musical comedy and ballet and opera; for 
vaudeville and cabaret and_ burlesque. 
Much of this music is bad and much in- 
different. That so much of it is good and 
increasingly better and more native in 
quality is due to the composers who are 
contributing a personal note to the mass. 
Among these are Irving Berlin, whose tune- 
ful syncopations gave an early impetus to 
the swift spread of jazz; Jerome Kern, 
composer of Show Boat, one of the best 
musicians in the field of musical comedy; 
and George Gershwin, who divides his time 
between writing scores for the concert hall, 
where “A Rhapsody in Blue” is a modern- 
ist favorite, and for musical comedy. Mr. 
Gershwin is now at work on a new Aarons- 
Friedley comedy for Gertrude Lawrence. 
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(Mishkin) Deems Taylor 


Victor Herbert (White) 


The link between musical comedy and 
grand opera in America was forged by 
Victor Herbert, during his life time 
the leader in the field, a musician who 
knew both the voice and the orchestra 
thoroughly, who early set a standard for 
musical comedy scores in The Serenade, 
The Wizard of Oz, The Fortune Teller. 
Two of Victor Herbert’s operas, Madeleine 
and Natoma, found their way to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, where works by 
other American composers including Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Henry F. Gilbert, 
and Horatio Parker have been performed. 
The youngest member of the group of 
American operatic composers is Deems 
Taylor, composer of the victorious King’s 
Henchman on a libretto by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. Mr. Taylor has had a varied 
association with music, as critic, as com- 
poser of incidental music and ballets for 
the theatre, and of concert scores like the 
suite Alice Through the Looking Glass. 
He is now at work on another opera for 
the Metropolitan, writing his own libretto. 
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The Metropolitan Opera Company, when it deserts 
the old home at Broadway and Fortieth Street, 
which it has occupied since 1883, for a new one 
whose place and form are still under discussion, will 
leave behind a spacious and brilliant auditorium and 
a proscenium that has framed many of the finest 
nerformances in operatic history in America and 
that is, in itself, an example of the baroque which 
many artists consider especially suited to the fram- 
ing of the magnificent artificialities of opera. 
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American boy win his sweetheart with his extraordinary Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingford ability. In the first act, he shows a pencil sketch 
on his cuff of a pointless pin. In the last act, his factory is turning 
out a million of these pins a day. This is The Gingham Girl type 
of book which switches the locale sometimes for a whiff of bad poli- 
tics or incredible exploits in scholarship and athletics. For, even 
though the educational standard of American audiences is high, and 
includes many college men and women, they must all accept cheat- 
ing at examinations, sappy “profs,” shady politics and corrupt 
athletics as representative features of college life. 

Sometimes, striving for variety, librettists coat their stories with 
historical events and costume trappings, hoping that the trappings 
will reinforce a weak plot. Seldom, however, is the device effective. 
No amount of costumes could help stories like My Maryland and 
White Eagle. 

Paradoxically speaking, however, the librettists themselves suffer 
most through their own inanities. Having drawn up flimsy, repe- 
titious plots, they soon find that they have no intrinsic comedy and 
no laughs, since neither of these can spring from hackneyed situa- 
tions. As a result, play doctors have to rush in, gagsters, and extra 
comics. And, before many weeks have passed, the librettist’s 
royalties diminish proportionately. 

The deficiencies of musical comedy once having been saddled upon 
the librettists, their responsibilities grow like an endless chain be- 
cause upon their work everyone else in the theatre must depend pri- 
marily—the composer, the actor, the lyricist, the scenic artist, and the 
dancing director. All of these, to do good work, must have ma- 
terial that is substantial enough and sufficiently original to stimulate 
their imaginations. 

Even the best comedian cannot hope to make a colorless, stock 
figure amusing or to produce laughs for two hours from pointless 
dialogue, which seldom develops into a real dramatic situation. For 
comedy, as Gilbert and Sullivan knew, must depend in part on situ- 
ation. Comedians, to be sure, are supposed to originate some laughs, 
but they cannot be expected to support an entire show. 
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The cleverest lyricist cannot hope to carry a show on the strength 
of his verse. A composer, no matter how vigorous his feeling for 
melody and orchestration, cannot present a fatuous and vulgar story 
by means of a richly sustained musical score. 

Just what is happening to the musical score under these limitations 
is, however, certainly another interesting matter for consideration. 

The present tendency is to substitute modern musical manner for 
creative musical material. Many composers concern themselves 
largely with derivatives of Stravinsky. They try, in trade parlance, 
to “out-harmonize” each other. As a result there are few scores 
that have the variety, charm and tunefulness of Victor Herbert’s 
Mlle. Modiste or The Fortune Teller; Romberg’s Blossom Time 
and Friml’s The Firefly, or the picturesque vivacity of the older 
Gustav Luder’s works, The Burgomaster and The Prince of Pilsen. 

To blame composers for this new tendency may be a mistake, for 
we are in a transitional musical period and they have the right to 
utilize and select such phases of jazz and dissonance as they consider 
fitting and necessary to their artistic needs. But neither the public 
nor the musical comedy form seems to be ready yet for such an excess 
of modernism, nor to be willing to forego flowing melody for dis- 
sonance. Can people be expected to carry a chord out of the theatre 
when the natural tendency is to carry a tune? 

Furthermore, there seems to be a shortage of composers of the first 
rank. And some even of these appear too willing to take what the 
librettist gives them instead of insisting on a book that will enable 
them to do their best work melodically and technically. As a result, 
composers who are good musicians find themselves competing with 
musical hacks instead of making the musical hacks compete with 
them. When one-fingered composing supplements musicianship, the 
score must surely fall by the wayside. 

A good example of the effect of a fine libretto on a composer is 
Show Boat, which Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, wrote from Edna Fer- 
ber’s novel, and for which Jerome Kern furnished the score. The 
integrity of both collaborators has made this work stand out in bril- 
liant contrast to almost every other musical comedy of the year. It 
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is moving in story, with flesh and blood characters. It is rich in flow- 
ing melody, yet cognizant of jazz and modernity. The spell of the 
libretto is carried over into Sammy Lee’s dances and Joseph Urban’s 
settings. 

The public has given sensational support to Show Boat, and has 
patronized generously other works that have had originality, fresh 
librettos, and at least one or two real tunes. The success of The 
Three Musketeers, for example, must be attributed in part at least to 
the fact that William Anthony McGuire has put real drama into it, 
notably into the boudoir scene. Little Jessie James, by Harlan 
Thompson and Harry Archer, had a vivacious book and an out-and- 
out melody, “I Love You,” which set the whole world singing. 
Helen of Troy, N. Y., by Marc Connolly and George S. Kaufman, 
which enjoyed great popularity, had a refreshing book that spoofed 
at musical comedy conventions. Peggy Ann, by Field, Rodgers and 
Hart, had an extensive run, thanks to an original book, expert lyrics, 
several substantial melodies, and Seymour Felix’s original dances. 
What the extraordinary George Gershwin, who did so much over 
the light book and lyrics of Lady Be Good, could do with a really 
fine libretto remains to be seen. 

Incidentally, the most interesting experiment in modernistic com- 
position, subject matter and treatment was Ziegfeld’s The Comic 
Supplement by J. P. McEvoy, with music by Henry Souvaine and 
Con Conrad. The effect of this production on the public could never 
be estimated, as it did not reach New York. But the collaborators 
were deeply in earnest in their effort to provide honest material, 
representative of American life and humor. 

Perhaps other makers of musical comedy are not honest enough so 
far as their product is concerned. Perhaps they do not pay enough 
respect to their audiences. In any case, only when they do respect 
their own medium can they keep this important form of entertain- 
ment alive and growing healthily, capable of using the enormous 
resources and the talents available for musical comedy in America. 
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| i | A Battle of the Arts 
al By SAMUEL A. ELIOT, JR. | 





Venice occurred a most interesting experimental performance. | 
The noble Signor had invited all his friends to listen to the | 
| singing of certain madrigals newly composed by Claudio Monte- 
verdi (maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s), who had prepared the 
entertainment. Suddenly, among the singers and viol-players, an 
actress appeared, flamboyant in the fantastic armor and trappings 

then, by convention, worn by stage “Moors.” Close behind her, in 

the almost equally stagy get-up of a crusading paladin and mounted 

upon a puppet charger, came an actor. The viols played a long 
chord and one of the singers began, declaiming rather than 
warbling, 

“Tancredi, who takes Clorinda for a man, would fain match his 
arms ’gainst hers, the paragon’s.” 

At once the audience recognized the words. They were from the 
twelfth canto of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (a poem then but a 
few decades old), which recounts the fatal combat between Tan- 
cred, a knight who has long loved the paynim warrior-maid, and 
Clorinda, child of Christian kings in Ethiopia but unbaptized and 
reared in Islam, who, disguised, had burnt by night the crusaders’ 
siege-tower. Now (as the singer narrated) she courses about Jeru- 
salem’s walls, seeking readmittance, while Tancred clangorously 
pursues her. The quartet of viole da braccio and the contrabasso 
da gamba vividly delineated the gallop of his steed. Suddenly the 
actress swung toward the knight and called, musically: 

: “O thou, what wilt thou, pursuing me?” 
| “Duel and death.” 
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Clorinda defied him. He dismounted from his mock war-horse; 
both drew their swords; and glaring at each other over the rims 
of their shields cautiously approached. 

At this juncture Tasso turned aside for a stanza or two of apos- 
trophe to the Night, praying that he might illumine with glory 
these exploits dark-obscured. The singer repeated this with certain 
decorative roulades and trills that are scrupulously eschewed in the 
more dramatic ensuing narrative while (apparently) the actors 
remained immobile, measuring each other. Then they rushed to- 
gether, and the experimental labors of the composer here bore fruit, 
for there was perfect synchrony between the descriptive music of the 
viols, the rhythmic movements of the actors, and the words of the 
singer as he poured out Tasso’s furious and varied story. 

“T hear the swords,” he cried, and the audience heard and saw 
them. “They butt with helms and hilts’”—and like wild bulls the 
actors clashed. “Three times the cavalier embraces her’”—and 
thrice the actress wrestled free. ‘They turn to the steel” —and 
snatching up their fallen weapons the shieldless pair drew blood, 
and gasped, and gloweringly retired. Wounded and weary, reclin- 
ing on his sword-hilt, Tancred perceived that his foe was yet harder 
hit. Courage and pride came back to him. “Poor wretch,” cried 
the singer, “with what a sea of tears wilt thou regret this blood thou 
sheddest!’—but now the actors expressed, as it were contrapuntally, 
something quite opposite to the music. Then Tancred spoke again, 
chivalrously requesting his enemy’s name. Again Clorinda defied 
him, and he summoned her to renewed encounter. 

Brief and bright was this last exchange of sword-play: her bosom 
was pierced, her hot blood flowed, footing failed her, and falling 
she uttered her last request: “Baptize me!’ Startled to tears, Tan- 
cred fetched water and performed the rite. “He sees her, he sees 
her, and he knows her! and remains struck dumb and moveless.” 
Opening her dying eyes, Clorinda sang softly: “Heaven awaits me 
and I die in peace.” The viols soared to a final transfiguring note; 
and the audience sat moist-eyed, lost in emotion and delight. 

Here was an early and seemingly successful effort to unite speech, 
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action and music for a single artistic effect. The magnificos who 
saw it “gave it applause, for being sung in a style no longer seen 
or heard.” Apparently they thought it a revival of the Roman 
pantomime, or even, perhaps, of something Greek. To me it rather 
recalls the Japanese Noh, with its actors now singing, now dan- 
cing; its chorus narrating or amplifying; and its small orchestra 
of contributory, illustrative sounds; and also (in the circumstances 
of its private performance) the recent dramas, imitative of Noh, 
composed by Yeats and T. Sturge Moore. 

By the antiquarian enthusiasm of Werner Josten, Professor of 
Music at Smith College, Combattimento was resuscitated and per- 
formed in the municipal theatre at Northampton last May; but not, 
I think, as Monteverdi intended. He took Tasso’s words, set music 
to them, and trained two actors and a singer to interpret them. I 
feel sure he kept all three elements flexible right up to performance 
time—omitting or repeating words, altering music, and varying the 
action, so that their combined effect (not the effect of any one of 
them alone) would most perfectly captivate his public. Monte- 
verdi left, in black and white, the music and the words, but unfor- 
tunately no directions for the acting save that it keep time with the 
former and illustrate the latter. Did he therefore consider the act- 
ing subordinate to the other twor Did he mean that after he was 
dead, his music and words must remain fixed and the action shape 
itself, subserviently, to suit them? Perhaps so—especially if he 
thought only of private performances like this first one. But if he 
foresaw theatrical revivals of his work, would he not intend to have 
the speech, music, and action all once more adapted to the new 
conditions? Would not harmony between them and the theatre’s 
peculiar art compel some compromise? 

Must music in the theatre, I might first inquire, always be either 
a subordinate or intrusive “incident” or else a guest with special 
privileges? Mme. Sikelianos has shown some of us how an Aeschy- 
lean chorus can be sung and mimed (and the words meanwhile un- 
derstood) so that neither art treads on the other. But even in an- 
cient Greece, sixty years or less after Prometheus Bound, we find 
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the people’s favorite flute-player “starred” as the Nightingale in 
Aristophanes’ Birds, or the terrified Phrygian in Euripides’ Orestes 
turned into an operatic singer with the privilege of “stopping the 
show’. Wagner had the ideal of uniting music and drama, but 
he wrote libretti that could scarcely be acted without music, and 
even weakened his own dramatic effects by taking inordinate time 
for pauses and musical elaborations. Strauss in Salomé and Elek- 
tra composed two viable dramas, but overloaded them with sounds 
that exist rather for musical than theatrical ends. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan concocted works which can only be appreciated by a very 
sophisticated taste: the child-spectator is continuously annoyed by 
the musical interruptions of the story and the verbal interruptions 
of the music. Only Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande has, so far as I 
know, kept the music in its proper sphere. If it were to be given 
on a small scale or with marionettes, I believe the readily unified 
music drama would be discovered in it. The magnitude of an opera 
house, however, necessitating over emphasis on instruments and 
voices, scenes and light, jeopardizes the acting and imparting of 
intimate emotion. 

Five years ago, when I made the first production in this country 
of Andreiev’s Black Maskers, Roger H. Sessions composed a great 
deal of splendidly appropriate and interpretative music for it. Ex- 
cept in the first quarter-hour of the play, while the Maskers are 
assembling, and the first ten minutes of the final scene, Andreiev 
calls for an all but continuous musical accompaniment—much of it 
seeming to proceed from a mock-orchestra on a balcony, a part of 
the stage-setting. Only thrice is there any singing on the stage. 
Like settings, costumes, and lights, the music then becomes subordi- 
nate to the drama instead of on a par with it. Accordingly, with 
the agreement of the composer-conductor, the orchestra of twenty- 
eight instruments was located not in front of the proscenium but at 
one side of the stage, behind the scenery and beneath the mock- 
orchestra’s balcony. The music, of course, tended to rise and be lost 
behind the proscenium-arch, so we hung “flats” obliquely above the 
players’ heads, which deflected much of the sound through the stage- 
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setting toward the auditorium. For the only piece of music unac- 
companied by stage-action, the prelude to Scene IV, we raised the 
curtain but had a gauze behind it lit by the footlights so that it was 
almost opaque. This tantalized or at least occupied the auditors’ 
eyes so that they gave attention to the music instead of talking. At 
all other times they heard it almost unawares, being engrossed by 
the drama; which it, without intruding upon, immeasurably 
enhanced, even transfigured. 

But when, in the same theatre, Monteverdi’s Combattimento was 
performed last spring, the very small orchestra, so easily accommo- 
dated on the stage, was in the pit, and the typical motions of its 
conductor accompanied all the miming on the stage. The singer of 
Tasso’s words was not “some distance” from the instruments, that 
“his speech be better understood’’, as Monteverdi prescribed, but at 
one side of the stage apron, singing across the orchestra, and lit 
more brightly and conspicuously than the actors; nor were the lat- 
ter permitted to sing their own brief speeches: these were assigned 
to vocalists standing with the principal singer. The hierarchy of 
importance was plainly 1) orchestra, 2) singer, 3) actor. When 
Monteverdi himself directed, I surmise that, as in the Noh drama, 
the orchestra was farthest back and the actors, appealing to sight, 
that quicker sense, were given the foreground. 

The dance or pantomime itself had been rehearsed in great de- 
tail. During the prayer to the Night, for instance, the combatants 
broke off their engagement and themselves prayed, she to Allah, he 
to the Trinity and his patron saint. Interpreting as literally as 
possible the words of Tasso, a duel had grown up that was not the 
usual tinkling of blade on blade or clashing of sword on shield, 
with no hint of any effort to break through the opponent’s guard 
and at Aim, but an affair of feint and side-thrust and shields 
manceuvred rapidly to intercept a rain of blows. The fight had be- 
come an independent thing, that could be danced without any music 
at all and still hold breathless attention. It had evolved its own 
life from the score and transcended servile dependence on musical 
cues, but if the score said “rest four beats” before the note that 
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must accompany the actors’ rush at each other, the music would 
not adapt itself to the fight and hasten on, but rested while the 
combatants marked time and fury flagged. 

Now this, I think, is theatrically wrong. Every art in the theatre 
must compromise with every other, to the greatest glory of the ulti- 
mate effect. In this Monteverdi work the music should not be so 
subordinate as in The Black Maskers. But neither should the action 
be so bound hand-and-foot to the music as in, for example, Sieg- 
fried’s fight with Fafner, which is unreal—I mean, unillusive— 
merely because it is unfree. The words, also, I think, should be 
put into English (for to understand the pantomime one must under- 
stand the words), if necessary preserving only the rhythm and the 
general line of the melody rather than painfully fitting an English 
syllable to each note or keeping the quantity of each note un- 
altered. And the action should be clothed, not strait-jacketed, by 
the music that has inspired it. The same, of course, should apply 
to the production. Remo Bufano, who was in charge of the staging 
of the Northampton production, had conceived the whole visual 
aspect as a deliberately unreal marionette show, quite in the style 
of Tancred’s horse. All the details were intended to be hidden by 
shadowy lighting. This may have been a regular convention in 
1624, but in 1928 it was unexpected, laugh-provoking. As Bufano 
had made plate-armor of the sort regularly worn by the Italian 
puppets he knows so well, paying no attention to the “business” of 
the dance, such as kneeling for prayer or fetching water in a hel- 
met, the armor’s aluminum plates both rattled unmusically and 
made movement angular and stiff. He built also a toy castle, where 
the walls of Jerusalem were called for, about eight feet tall; and 
above the actors he hung aluminum stars (six inches across) which 
turned and glinted in the blue light just as the armor plates did; 
a pretty effect, but irrelevant, theatrical, distracting. 

And through almost the entire work he kept the lights dim: 
glamorous, but blurring the precision and art of the fight and the 
mimes’ attempts at emotional expression. This conflict in style be- 
tween the fluid, human, and realistic pantomime that had been 
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developed out of the words and music and Bufano’s artificial stag- 
ing and costumery was of the same character as the disharmony 
between the compliant action and the autocratic music. 

To return to my main theme—musicians talk a great deal about 
the inviolable laws of musical form. Of course music meant solely 
to be heard must stand up and maintain itself by architectural prin- 
ciples. Likewise a tree, or house, or engine. But stage-trees are not 
built upon the principles of independent trees, nor stage houses, nor 
stage locomotives. Stage music, too, must give up some of its 
mathematical “rightness” and take on, parasitically, some other 
form than its own—the form compelled by the drama or most con- 
ducive to the drama’s total effect. The autonomous musician has 
no business in the theatre, where every artist must use his talent 
with the sole object of arousing the maximum emotion in the maxi- 
mum audience. Music more quickly than any other art can arouse 
some kinds of emotion. The theatre cannot do without music. But 
the dramatist, the director, and the actor must guide the musician; 
if they let themselves be guided by him, then the theatre, “a place 
for seeing’, becomes primarily an auditorium, “a place for hearing”, 
and the visual illusion, on which depends the greatest part of the 
patron’s emotional response, is marred. 

Some day I hope to repeat Monteverdi’s experiment, with En- 
glish words, with music alterable in details of tempo, etc., to fit the 
pantomime, with actors in the form-fitting chain-mail historically 
correct for the First Crusade, with impressive city walls as a back- 
ground, with Tancred mounted (if at all) on a real horse, and with 
light enough for each movement to be relished by the eye as each 
expressive chord is by the ear. The orchestra, its conductor incon- 
spicuous, will be at one side, and the singer on the other side, well 
forward but not spot-lighted. Or else the performance will be in- 
formal, in a hall rather than a theatre, without scenery or special 
lighting, but with the dance, the illustrative action, still central, 
even though the music be the law-giver and pace-maker—as in such 
conditions (as opposed to stage conditions) it ought to be. Music 
may govern in the chamber; music in the theatre must subserve. 
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THE GRAND DUKE OPERA 
HOUSE 


By SIDNEY ROSE 


HE Five Points has never been renowned as a cradle of the 

arts. It is New York’s classic slum, and Charles Dickens, 

in 1842, found it nothing but a noisome haunt of crime and 
vice. Thirty years later, however, while still no very aromatic 
region, it had been so purged of its most noxious elements that a 
long-term jailbird, absent during its period of purification, might 
not have recognized it as his earlier habitat. It was at this period 
of its transformation that New York’s first “community theatre” 
was established in Baxter Street, the celebrated “Bay” of the old 
clo’s vendors of the time. 

It was a théatre des gamins. Newsboys, bootblacks, crossing- 
sweepers, wharf-rats, and sundry other representatives of the city’s 
adolescent rabble, larger proportionately than at present, comprised 
its management, players, and clientele. It was named the “Grand 
Duke Opera House’, after that Alexis of the Romanoffs who vis- 
ited this country in 1872. Russia had stood our good friend during 
the Civil War, and its young prince was greeted by an enraptured 
public, almost as mad over him as it had been over the Prince of 
Wales a dozen years before. 

The entrance to the establishment was in a rookery at No. 21, 
through a gate in a battered board fence. A few steps down into 
a yard, and a slimy footpath passing a coal-bin, led into the “audi- 
torium,” which was about twenty feet wide and thirty feet deep. 
The stage was by actual measurement nine feet wide at the foot- 
lights, and seven feet high, and was surmounted by some gilt scroll- 
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Me Joe,” to which succeeded “Miss McLeod’s Reel,” after which 
the “College Hornpipe,” the whole winding up triumphantly with 
“The Campbells Are Coming.” Laughing-Gas was a comedy in 
which a number of characters take gas, and the way they are 
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affected furnished the fun of the play. Dick Turpin and Tom King 
represented the attempted robbery of a house by burglars, who were 
a good deal more frightened than the inmates they came to rob. 
The “Bone Solo” was performed by an expert “who was really 
good.” Wake Up William Henry was a purloined variety sketch, 
as was The Mulligan Guards. 

The presiding genius was Dave Conroy who was stage manager, 
scene painter, leader of the orchestra, dramatist and general direc- 
tor. “I’m sorry yez come tonight,” he said to the last mentioned 
scribe. ‘“My best musicians is gone up to the Théatre Comique. Yez 
must know we gits our pieces from the Théatre Comique and such 
places, and they’re doin’ a new piece tonight, The Black Ball Sail- 
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work, which had originally done duty in holding lambrequins. The 
curtain was red calico. “On one side,” said a contemporary, “the 
scene-painter had sketched a balcony and staircase, with a vase of 
flowers, and on the other a Roman pillar with a scroll on which 
was written, with a defiance of orthography which we couldn’t 
help but admire, “Grand Duke Oprea House.” 

Another visitor to the theatre describes his adventure thus: “The 
services of two gentlemanly detectives having been secured from the 
Oak Street Station, the party sallied forth. Through a region 
where every house had in its day been a resort for thieves, mur- 
derers and criminals of every grade the party at last reached the 
Grand Duke Opera House. The box-office was a partition with a 
hole cut in it, through which appeared the head of a boy of about 
17 or 18, whose double function it was to take the money and to pull 
a cord which opened the door of the theatre proper. The tickets 
bore the names of P. Connors and B. Muzzio, Managers. Admis- 
sion was 5 cents, orchestra chairs 10 cents, private box 25 cents. 
Sometimes there was $10 in the house, said the treasurer. Occasion- 
ally, when times were hard, the treasurer reduced his prices slightly 
and admitted two for 9g cents or three for 14 cents. The “stars” were 
paid $2 a week and the ordinary performers 50 cents. We took a 
private box which we found to be two chairs so disposed, in a front 
corner behind a railing, as to effectually cut off all view of the 
stage. Disgusted with this, we deserted our aristocratic proscenium 
and took orchestra chairs—a plank on legs running along the front. 
There were boys—boys thickly clustered everywhere—at least 150 
varieties of the genus gamin perched on seats elevated one above 
another to the ceiling, which was about nine feet above the floor.” 

The program of this particular evening, scrawled on a strip of 
paper on the wall, was as follows: Overture; Laughing-Gas; Fancy 
Jig; Bone Solo; Dick Turpin and Tom King; Wake Up William 
Henry; The Mulligan Guards. The overture consisted of a med- 
ley on an accordion accompanied by a bone player. “Rally Round 
the Flag, Boys” was followed by “Up in Avenue A,” which gave 
way to “The Hottentots,” which was in turn supplanted by “Squeeze 
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The theatre which houses the opera and ballet in 
Moscow is as much of a hot-bed for experiment as 
all the other theatres there. ‘The size of the stage, 
the large chorus ensembles, the whole scheme of 
operatic production has made this experiment tend, 
however, less to detail and more to the handling 
of great masses, the development of the space stage, 
and the harmonizing of light, color and music. 
Many of Russia’s best painters have worked in this 
theatre. One of those that are less known here is 
F. Federowski, whose designs for Chowantschina, 
Boris Godounoff, Lohengrin, and Carmen have 
been increasingly vital. On this and the following 
pages are scenes from Federowski’s Boris. 
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ors, and we must have it here. Yez know dat de public wants 
novelty and we’re bound to give it to ’em.” 

Another visitor found the performers boys from eight to eighteen 
years old, and their acting mainly consisted in cutting up pranks, 
and of crude character sketches, not quite up to the Bowery stand- 
ard. “There was no ‘s’death,’ and not much ranting. There was 
some good dancing, some vile singing and some gymnastic tricks so 
very clumsy that the youth was driven from the stage by the vocif- 
erous derision of the discriminating audience. ‘Hi, git out er that!’ 
‘Tie up yer leg,’ ‘Put yer head under a pump,’ were some of the 
choice bits of advice uttered with a roar. One thing was noticeable 
in this haunt of the roughest boys in New York. Though one of 
the gamins appeared as a girl and there was unrestrained freedom 
and no females in the audience, there was not an impure expression 
or a double entendre uttered during the evening. There was slang 
‘till you couldn’t rest,’ but nothing that would have offended the 
most modest lady. A sensation was created about ten o’clock by the 
arrival of a couple of policemen looking for a young fellow who 
had just stabbed a crony in a bar-room across the street. We took 
advantage of their protecting shadow to withdraw. The whole 
place smelt literally like a pigsty. Even the kerosene lamps burnt 
dim in the fetid air. On passing out I asked the treasurer, ‘Do 
ladies ever come down here?’ ‘No, sir, not one in the five years 
she’s been running. Some ladies come to the steps, sometimes, and 
looks down, but they never ventures clean in. This is a pretty 
lively night, gents, she foots up more than $7.’ It is by no means 
improbable,” continues the writer, “that some future Forrest or 
Jefferson is now serving his earliest apprenticeship on this humble 
stage.” This sanguine forecast was not destined to be realized be- 
yond the fact that one or two well-known dialect comedians of a 
later date, among them the late Sam Bernard, could trace their 
novitiate back to its smoky footlights. 

The Grand Duke Opera House carried on for a number of years, 
until early in the ’80s its last kerosene lamp flickered out, and it 
became one of the legends of New York’s dramatic past. 
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Scene from Boris Godounoff at the Moscow Opera. 























A marching band in Federowski’s production of Boris. 





rom Federowski’s production of Boris in Moscow. 
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ORCHESTRAL DRAMA 


By HELEN INGERSOLL 


ence see eye to eye, feel heart to heart. When this is accomplished 

the thrill is irresistible. The question which confronts any one who 
essays to express an idea in stage terms—as in words, in music, in paint, 
or in stone—is whether he should accept the established ways or try a new 
way to achieve his end. In presenting what were termed “Orchestral 
Dramas” at the Manhattan Opera House, May 4th, sth and 6th, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, under the direction of Alice and Irene Lewisohn, 
and in conjunction with the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, had the courage to push at a door heavily barred by tradition, but 
one which, opening wider and wider, will lead far into a new experience. 

Combining a stage expression with the highest musical expression of to- 
day, this production offered many challenges. Bloch’s Symphony Jsrael 
and the Debussy Nocturnes Nuages and Fétes have definite, recognized 
musical values which the musically-minded question the right of any one 
to touch—even with the composer’s sanction. It is, however, worth noting 
that these same musical values were more highly esteemed by the resisting 
critics when they were heard combined with the stage expression than they 
had been when heard alone. 

Another challenge tucked into this form was in the Borodin Dances from 
Prince Igor. These had been seen handled as dances, merely. The de- 
parture from the expected uniformity into the subtle rhythms and variations 
of the music confused tradition. 

The Orchestral Dramas were so termed to indicate that full orchestral 
expression was given to the music, while on the stage the essential dramatic 
theme was expressed by a company of dancers and actors, and also to in- 
dicate that just as each instrument in the orchestra is themed, so each 
player on the stage has his musical and emotional theme. They are mis- 
understood when they are taken to mean merely an “enhancement of 
music.” This form is essentially different. It demands what some critics, 
thinking perhaps in terms of the intellect rather than of the emotions, 
deem impossible—for the eye to see and the ear to hear at the same time. 

The layman responded more enthusiastically than most of the critics to 
this combination of light, movement and music and was not this inevitable ? 
A critic must hold his mirror up to yesterday. He must challenge anything 
which claims to depart from the established pathway. It is his high duty 
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to keep us from breaking open the gates and trampling out into new fields 
where the tender, timid blades of an emerging expression might not sur- 
vive our too enthusiastic approach. Furthermore, the tendency of the 
human being to resist his own exaltation is the Puritan inheritance of ne- 
gation. It becomes a quality which we demand of those we set in places of 
authority to make sure that the force which is sweeping an idea into a fact 
is strong enough to swing it on and on. This is why, invariably, the critics 
deny when an individual seeks to create a different experience for or with 
us. And most resistant of all the watchdogs of public welfare are the 
music critics—probably because in their inmost selves they think of music 
in terms of the absolute. In their thought they and music have already 
achieved the Kingdom of Perfection. 

In commenting on the Orchestral Dramas many of the music critics 
looked back to the Diaghlieff Ballet and, looking back, saw these as a per- 
fect expression of a perfect art. Yet in looking back, actually, to the files of 
1916 one finds that the music critics of that day sounded much the same 
warning—in regard to the Debussy imagination in music exceeding the 
capacity of any stage; the excitement of the Borodin music excelling any 
swirl of dancers, even when the dancers were wild Slavs. 

On the other hand, in reviewing the criticisms of the recent Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse production it is significant that, even if they did not ap- 
prove the results, the most resistant critics responded to some phase of the 
idea, and the more receptive hailed the whole experiment. The dramatic 
critics, when they wrote, saw more than they heard. One journalist critic 
was able both to see and to hear. Perhaps B. H. Haggin, writing in The 
Nation, most creatively interpreted the intention: 

‘The object was to illuminate the music, to add a dimension by which 
would be made explicit the ‘values in the original conception so suggestive 
of drama and color and movement.’ It is true that the appeal to the eye 
is stronger than the appeal to the ear. The ebb and flow of bodily move- 
ment could convey the drama more clearly than the ebb and flow of the 
music. The rhythms, again, given significance in the orchestra pit by mu- 
tually consistent sounds and instrumental colors, could be identified more 
easily on the stage by the movements of individuals and groups, especially 
since they could be spaced out. And with all the clarity of individual line 
the counterpoint of rhythms could be richer on the stage, since the same 
rhythm could be created simultaneously by different movements. . . . On 
the other hand, it must be noted . . . that insomuch as the eye would gain 
particular movement the ear would lose abstract, universal movement. 
This is not an objection, because it is always true; music alone always sug- 
gests more than what can be seen, and in entering a combination it accepts 
a general limitation which may not be made into an objection to the par- 
ticular combination. . . . Miss Lewisohn’s production was magnificent in 
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conception, and, with the exception of a few confused moments, in 


” 


execution. ... 


The reviews of the Diaghileff Ballet in 1916 offer an interesting parallel 
from the musical point of view to some of those written about these 


Orchestral Dramas. 


Diaghileff Ballet, 1916 


N. Y. Times: 

... The needs of the new art of the Rus- 
sian ballet . . . seem to take it far beyond the 
music that has hitherto been especially pro- 
vided for the purposes it pursues. The eager- 
ness of its promoters in laying hold of every- 
thing and anything that they think can be ap- 
plied and exploited is something that will 
arouse querying and even resentment in the 
souls of some music lovers. The most notice- 
able sufferers are Schumann and Debussy and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade.” As De- 
bussy is still living and must have, by the 
copyright laws, some control over his music 
and what shall be done with it, :e has pre- 
sumably allowed the use that is made of his 
delicately and subtly conceived orchestral piece. 
... So, too, they who have glimpsed with 
Debussy the delicious figure of his faun and 
his bewildered reveries, through music that 
so subtly conjures up the mood of Mallarmé’s 
afternoon, will not thank the Russians for the 
opportunity that occurred neither to Mallarmé 
nor to Debussy of seeing a nymph drop her 
nether garment. Nor is the suggestion of lust 
at home in Debussy’s music. . . 


N. Y. Times: 

...It was not overpowering, however, 
perhaps because of advance laudation. In 
fact, the recent production at the Metropolitan 
though inferior in setting . .. had more real 
thrill in the savagery. 


N. Y. Sun: 

. . . Every music lover will regret that any 
attempt should have been made to picture the 
airy and winsome fancies of Schumann and 
more regret that the composition should be so 
misunderstood. .. . 


N. Y. World: 

. . . Now that the Russian ballet has had 
ample time to show what it is capable of do- 
ing one may speak properly of those things 
that have been done. . . . In its entirety this 
must be judged as an artistic success... it 
is only when the dancing is separated from the 
scenery, costumes and music that disappoint- 
ment begins ... for not one is of the high- 
est water. Moreover, the quality of the corps 
de ballet is in no way extraordinary. Only 
in numbers does the Russian ballet in this 
way stand apart. 


Orchestral Dramas, 1927 


N. Y. Times: 

The stage as set for the Bloch symphony 
was very impressive, but the ensemble and 
mise en scéne had not sufficient variety of 
movement and cumulative dramatic effect to 
make their mark, in spite of some excellent 
ensembles, and one or two individuals whose 
pantomime was significant... . 

One who plans a stage interpretation of 
Israel will go far indeed to match the mystical 
and rhapsodic spirit of this composition; its 
passion and fury, its wild denunciations, the 
haunting beauty of certain pages, the barbaric 
defiance of others. ... 

The visualization of the exquisite noc- 
turnes, charming enough to the eye in its 
shifting backgrounds of gauze, and the glint 
of the costumes that represented the aerial 
cortége which interrupts the headlong course 
of the movement Fétes, were naively and ab- 
surdly far from Debussy’s dream. The audi- 
ence, however, rejoiced in a spectacle which 


partook curiously of Mallarmé’s Faun and 
semi-decorative, semi-erotic evolutions. The 
artistic triumph of the evening was the per- 
formance of the Borodin dances. 


N. Y. Evening World: 

. .. It was curious to note the shifting of 
the centre of gravity between orchestra pit and 
stage. In the case of Israel the play was the 
thing, with music serving merely as spice 
for the pantomime. Debussy’s score, on the 
contrary, is so imaginative and self-sufficient 
that stage action and scenery are superfluous. 
The injection of an acrobat who actually stood 
on his head was a piece of bad taste incredi- 
ble in a direction otherwise of impeccable 
sagacity. In the episode from Borodin, the 
two arts of eye and ear at last struck a per- 
fect balance and found an ideal wedding. 

Leaving the subject matter of this exhibition 
out of consideration, the production itself was 
one of power and tension. 
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The contrast of cultures has rarely been 
so strikingly displayed as in the juxtaposition 
of Israel with Nuages and Fétes. The soul 
of the performance sprang in an instant from 
den to clouds, and the cringing dirge gave 
place to Debussy’s ecstatic and haughty pro- 
cessional.... 


N. Y. Sun: 

. . . The first number thus to be made un- 
derstandable by the people was Bloch’s Israel 
symphony, a work which uninformed minds 
believed able to deliver its own eloquent mes- 
sage without the assistance of any other art. 


N. Y. Journal: 

. . » The Lewisohns have only devised some- 
thing on a larger and, generally, more expert 
and intelligently imaginative scale. The Israel 
symphony, essentially, has as much a literary 
as a sensuous basis. “Orchestral drama’’ it- 
self is a literary superimposition upon music. 
So it did this piece less harm than it did 
Debussy. One imagines that music with an 
even greater literary context, such as most 
of the Richard Strauss symphonic poems, 
would be the best meat for “orchestral drama.” 


The Daily News (Burns Mantle, dramatic 
critic) : 

Combining forces with Nikolai Sokoloff and 

the Cleveland orchestra, the Misses Lewisohn 


have broadened the purposes of their original 
neighborhood entertainment and have defi- 
nitely established the beginning of a native 
ballet that should in time mean much to the 
American theatre. ... Only the last group 
came well within the limits of benighted un- 
derstanding, though I thought them all ad- 
mirably conceived, tastefully and often beauti- 
fully pictured and produced with a rare 
sincerity. 


N. Y. Telegraph: 


The lights went out, and the curtain rose 
on a dark stage, as Ernest Bloch’s symphony 
Israel began. The scene was in Jerusalem at 
the Wailing Wall, where figures swathed in 
prayer shawls were face-tight to the high and 
impressive stone structure. The effect was 
startling and thrilling... . One was awed by 
the majesty of the picture, the mighty wall, 
the old and venerable temple, the beautifully- 
garbed figures of men and women, of the 
Patriarch and the High Priest, the carrying of 
the Torah (the scroll of the Ten Command- 
ments) and the lighted Menorah, of the seven 
candles. ... You may be thinking—but what 
of the music? And here we come to the ques- 
tion, what of the MUSIC? Was it a sym- 
phony concert, or was it a pantomime, 
accompanied by music? 


Music can come into the theatre as a humble handmaiden. ‘‘Hearts and 





Flowers” can be played softly in the orchestra to intensify a melodramatic 
moment. ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube”’ can be played by a band in the 
wings to bring romance to the scene. This is orthodox, this is literary, but 
it is not really music from the temple. These performances at the Man- 
hattan Opera House which, for lack of a simpler term to indicate both the 
method of the performers, the fusing of the soloists into an ensemble, 
as well as the combination of the stage and orchestra, were called ‘‘Or- 
chestral Dramas” did not so much take music into the theatre as they took 
the theatre into music. They opened the door a little way, perhaps only 
a very little way, into the temple of music. Since the toe is in, let us keep 
it there so that the door may swing open wider and wider and there can 
emerge not music with a new dimension, nor theatre with a new dimen- 
sion, but emotion of a wider dimension. The whole intention, as always 
with the Neighborhood Playhouse, is to share a quickening experience. 
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Settings designed by Waslaw Richard 
Rychtarik for The Fire Drum of Mari- 
netti, the scenes of which are laid in Africa. 
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Settings by Diulio Cambellotti for Nerone with book and music by Arrigo Boito 
(composer of Mefistofele, librettist for Verdi's Falstaff and Otello) as presented 
at the opening of the Opera Reale in Rome, a reconstruction of the old Costanzi 
Opera House, which, less famous than La Scala in Milan, is still one of the most 
important houses in Italy. 














THE GIRLS 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 
Translated by Ralph Roeder 


N the change which in recent years has come over the large 
a shows of the European stage, no influence has been 

more decisive than that of the disciplined and determined army 
which has ousted the old corps de ballet, conquered the music-hall 
and the revue, and which is now invading the operetta and men- 
acing even the Opera: the army of the modern Eve, the anonymous 
sportswoman, the impersonal beauty, the serial-soul, the “girl’’. 
For some three years now she has been developing from a member 
of the show into the show itself. She owes her rise, both in Paris 
and Berlin, to a picked American troupe, which, instead of level- 
ing the whole by suppressing the parts, has chosen to combine the 
most outstanding personalities and to co-ordinate the play of the 
most varied temperaments. The first Gertrude Hoffmann Girls exe- 
cuted a bold coup d’état in the Moulin Rouge. They deposed the 
headliner and gave the freedom of the stage to a hitherto subordi- 
nate genre. 

For twenty-five years trails of girls have been trekking the jun- 
gle of the modern capitals right and left. In the big spectacular 
revues we see them, between the patriotic patter-song and the un- 
draped tableau, introducing their interlude, which is always the 
same, or the same in effect. These troupes of girls are all alike, 
and all the girls in one troupe are alike. They are as difficult to 
differentiate as the models of a Japanese engraver or Outamaro’s 
great heads. Their “turn” on the bill is that of an organized group, 
a collectivity. And if anything were needed to emphasize the 
physical identity, or what seems to us such, of these wholesale per- 
formers, it is the absolute simultaneity of their movements. 
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The personality of the classic “girl” has been effaced, and a 
wholesale type, a stereotyped model has been multiplied to order. 
They are standardized products and they have no names but their 
trade-names: the Fisher Girls, the Tiller Girls, the Jackson Girls, 
etc. Their acts are equally stereotyped. They dance, to the throb 
of regular rhythms, with legs outflung to the height of their eyes, 
or, knicking their knees, by describing a circle with pointed foot. 
A violent kick, and they project a leg sidewise, drawing a radius 
or a full circle. Their motions are borrowed from the shindy (mo- 
tions as old as the Pyramids) or from the French cancan—but a 
cancan stripped of its billowing skirts and surreptitious allusions. 
These young plebeians are short-skirted and bare-legged; they are 
blonde, rosy and chubby as dolls; and they put to shame the cyni- 
cal formulas of European vice by their ingenuousness. They are 
strong, they are muscular, and their faultless alignment and jaunty 
attack is in withering contrast to the tame flock of the “walk-ons”, 
the ladies who pose in the nude and reap nothing but the yawns of 
the stalls. 

In close file, each resting a hand on her partner’s shoulder, pre- 
senting a single profile to the public in sixteen or twenty-four repli- 
cas, or developing their ranks “front,” shoulder to shoulder, hand in 
hand, arms interlaced, the phalanx of these Girls marks with a 
sounding, unanimous tap the monotonous but energetic cadence 
of the step. 

I use the word phalanx advisedly: it is more than a metaphor. 
There is in these exercises of the girls something suggestive of a 
parade step, something reminiscent of those military ballets which 
were once so popular, or of the popular enthusiasm attending a re- 
turn to the barracks, drums beating, flares flaming; or of the ca- 
denced thrill of a martial pantomime. The other day, when the 
Jackson Girls, helmeted and be-plumed, descended the great stair- 
case of the German Reichstag, hand on hips, in a goose-step, were 
they not alluding to the pomp of the vanished Empire, to the sol- 
emn splendor of its Wachtparade? But, beside the military revue, 
these maidenly battalions concoct other formulas of group-move- 
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ment, more closely coherent formations. When soldiers are drawn 
up in line, a prescribed interval separates each from his neighbor: 
they are pawns on a chess-board. A troupe of girls, however, 
forms a single unit, a caterpillar with thirty-two feet: each girl 
clings closely to her neighbor, taking her by the waist, with just 
elbow room enough to measure the scope and direction of the 
general movement. 

I must not suggest, however, that an entrance of Girls has no 
other tricks than a simultaneous and synchronized evolution. They 
vary their effects by turning them upside down, by lying on their 
backs and mimicking their gymnastic paces in the air—muscular ten- 
sions and distensions rhythmically decomposed; and sometimes they 
peel a movement by transmitting it, like an electric current, from 
one to another. In a figure, which we know over here as the chemin 
de fer (the railroad), each girl makes as if to sit on the bent knee 
of her neighbor, who holds her by the elbow. Or else they col- 
lapse one after another like bowling-pins. Forsaking for a moment 
the logical sequence of this synopsis, I might cite the Indian dance 
in the operetta, Rose-Marie, at the Théatre Mogador, Paris, the 
“Totem Tom-tom,” in which the leader of fifty Scott Girls makes 
them form and unravel the most varied figures, now sweeping the 
stage in a curlicue, now waving like a harvest under the wind. This 
geometric play, this deploying of living facets in constant trans- 
formation like the colored glasses of the kaleidoscope (André Gide’s 
favorite plaything as a boy) goes straight back to the “avenues” 
and “figures,” in which the dancing masters of the Renaissance 
excelled, those inventive geometricians who staged the entrées of the 
Royal Courts. 

In building his show about a squad of these Girls, the modern 
producer wisely condemns them to silence: a lien on success. Origi- 
nally, they would have been a vocal unit as well. We have seen 
such “chorus-girls”, straining a brawny leg, mittened in tiny socks, 
shod in high-heeled shoes, the while a clamor arose which the Con- 
tinental ear, I must admit, shrank from recognizing as song. What 
might that acidulous yapping portend? what cynical silliness? what 
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sentimental drool? Who knows? Who cares? No matter. Pass. 
We are not listening to music. The voice functions merely as a 
percussion instrument, beating time and punctuating rhythm. Autom- 
atons, these girls; but a wondrous Hydra, too, with twelve or 
twice twelve placid and nodding dolls’ heads; a disciplined and 
conjugated vigor; the regular beat of a single, innumerable heart: 
and the squads of these Foolish and skirmishing Virgins brought 
a breath of freshness into a theatre steeped in slow deliberation, and 
marked the intervals of the main action, like an accompaniment in 
the base. Such were the Girls of yesteryear. 

One day we awoke to the fact that simultaneous movement in- 
creased in value (strange as it might seem) in inverse ratio to the 
number of the dancers. J'wo dancers doing the same step to the 
same rhythm fascinated us far more than twelve doing the same 
thing. 

Couples began to replace the former battalions. This concen- 
tration of effect was illustrated, in the early 1900’s, by the Five 
Harrison Sisters, Girls at their most quintessential. They inspired 
the draughtsman Thomas Theodore Heine, founder of the famous 
Simplicissimus (that bulwark of German humor, which held its 
own against the Kaiser), with some memorable linear freaks. But 
the parts proving greater than the whole, the Harrison Sisters 
disbanded. Then came the Dolly Sisters (in Paris) : agreeable but 
commonplace performers, inflated by publicity. They established, 
however, their abbreviated formula of a team of “sisters”, of dan- 
cing doubles; and we remembered, by an erudite evasion, that both 
Plautus and Shakespeare had built masterpieces on that curious 
phenomenon of a complete resemblance, which abolishes the boun- 
daries of personality and wheedles and delights the mind. Others 
followed their lead: the Rowes, the Dodge Twins perpetuated the 
pact sororal. Then came other companies like the Academy Girls, 
who polished their methods with more subtle inventions and a 
smoother lyricism, contributing to a refinement and elaboration of 
their genre, but weakening its direct and—brutal—appeal. Finally 
came the invasions of the Americans, the irresistible onslaught of 
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the Hoffmann Girls. On a unique and memorable evening they 
conquered the boards of Paris and stifled all resistance. And ever 
since they have ruled the world of the music-hall from the heights 
of Montmartre. 

Was the success of that bevy of stars, the Hoffmanns, a triumph 
of art? Did they bring new life to the theatre, to the covenant 
between audience and actor, by some new convention? No, cer- 
tainly not. They were in reality breaking into the playhouse. In 
that famous parade of theirs, which made the stage reel with a 
feigned but carefully calculated confusion, Life itself was leaping 
onto the boards, clamorous, incandescent, all splendor and tumult. 
And to silence Art they had a mighty ally, a gigantic transmuter: 
its own runaway refugee, Rhythm! The jazz-band, so terrifying, 
so cleverly organized, before which the tame, mumbled tunes of old 
have faded, focused all their energies and whipped up the play of 
their muscles. The material of this marvelous production was 
modern sport. 

We have, to be sure, seen many amazing acrobatic specialists on 
the stage and in the ring. But these American girls are not spe- 
cialists bred in a tradition (like the dynasty of the Rastelli, for 
instance, who have been juggling for a hundred and fifty years) 
and limited to a single stunt. They are many-sided sportswomen. 
To be a sportswoman, however, is not an attribute of art, it is a 
manner of being, a highly despotic and exclusive fashion of culture, 
a faculty of reflexes, an intelligence of the muscles. 

In these young girls there is nothing in excess, except health and 
the consequent absence of everything morbid or passionate which 
might give them mystery. The soul is skin-deep: they are bodies 
full of a joy of life expressed in feats of strength and skill. Pretty? 
Judged by the canons of sculpture, no, probably not; but, in point 
of sportsmanlike “form’’, yes, emphatically yes. That “form” serves 
to safeguard their sex. There is no perverse implication or equivo- 
cal appeal in the chastity of their half-naked limbs. Their nudity, 
happily, is innocent both of modesty and shame. Modesty is a 
scruple of the soul, haunted by the idea of sin, and in this earthly 
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paradise the purity of the body is contaminated by nothing sug- 
gestive of a soul. Their grace is natural, animal even: a fluid play 
of muscles under lustrous skin, feline leaps and bounds. When the 
Hoffmanns appear one by one, in “individual entrances”, Miss Mar- 
garet is a chamois, Miss Emma a peacock, and Miss Florence Ko- 
linsky, of the furry name, represents a leopard. Or rather, she does 
not represent anything: she is a leopard, giddily, greedily, with 
powerful paws, with lengthening stride. The others are roaming 
gazelles and bounding mustangs. And if the game grows human, 
though ever so little, the charming zoo is transformed suddenly 
into a great Negro tam-tam, ebullient with savage geniality and a 
rhythmic geyser spurting into syncopations and glissandi. 

By rhythm the Hoffmann Girls stylize exercise: for “training”’, like 
any physical labor, requires a bodily rhythm. To the habitual figures, 
to the methods which have become “canonical” in girl-shows, they 
have added all the resources of acrobatic dancing, feats of strength 
and skill verging on an athletic show-off, on the prowess of the 
trapeze-artist: they have mastered all the flexibilities, all the dis- 
jointings which belong to the circus-ring. And the virtue of rhythm, 
the regular division in time of those muscular contractions and dis- 
tentions, multiplies the fascination we may find—such as it is—in 
these gymnastic eccentricities. One of their amazing acts repre- 
sents a fencing match, and here they succeed in giving an esthetic 
value to spontaneous movement. The crystalline click of the blades 
beats the measure with a clear music of its own. Plotted in its 
every development, distributed in time and space, this mannerly 
dance of the duel is no longer merely a bit of competitive sport, a 
contest of uncertain issue, subject to chance and disorder: it is an 
imitation. Sport touches on the theatre. Here the Hoffmann Girls 
develop physical exercise and acrobatic skill almost to the point of 
choreography. But when they attempt dancing, they fail, for to 
set to rhythm an ordinary movement or a sport-action is not to dance. 
Miss Catherine, who is a toe dancer, and Miss Ferral, when they 
dance Chopin, remind one of a savage chieftain donning a pair of 
spectacles or a three-cornered hat. The troupe of toe dancers spon- 
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Girls of yesterday and today. 
Above, Madame Salle cos- 
tumed for an old French bal- 
let, and below, “Miss Flor- 
ence,” one of the Gertrude 
Hoffmann ‘girls’ about whom 
André Levinson writes. 
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Ursula Richter 
A design by Redington Sharp (not the setting actually used, but a 
project) for the second act of Jonny Spielt Auf, the new German 
jazz-opera which is announced as one of the novelties for the next 
season at the Metropolitan. Below, a scene from a German pro- 
duction of The Protagonist, an opera by C. Weil on a book by 
George Kaiser. 
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sored by Madame Albertina Rasch is no exception in this respect. 
Their technic, rapidly and superficially assimilated, with each dan- 
cer specializing in some choreographic difficulty, is that of the bal- 
let; but their esthetic is that of the music-hall. This is no synthe- 
sis, no associated form of choreographic culture, but a mere me- 
chanical amalgam of two genres that do not blend. Now, often, 
these lithe American girls, in their radiant youth, though their race 
is without memories, re-discover, beyond the centuries, beyond all 
civilizations, something indefinable and ancient, which we Euro- 
peans will never recover. Miss Florence Kolinsky acts the Queen 
of Sheba not like an archaeologist but like an actual contemporary 
of Solomon’s charmer. Her pose on her elbows, for instance, repro- 
duces, by a strange coincidence, the image on a Greek vase or the 
sculptured Salomés over the doors of Romanesque cathedrals. 

The ancients raised statues to the nine daughters of Mnemosyne 
and suspended by invisible threads the tiny figures of their Nikés, 
their winged Victories. Take these sixteen Muses of our own con- 
fused day, these shapely and sport-loving Americans: is not each 
worthy to pose, at least, for a figurehead on a radiator-cap, for that 
tiny modern fetich, that ultimate idol, spinning precipitously in 
the wind of a racing 40 H. P. Rolls-Royce? For they are pure 
symbol, the living image of our life, which substitutes for the 
glamor of the mind and the quest of the sublime the worship of 
biological forces and mechanical forces. That is the lesson we 
should take to heart, as we watch—like the Romans of the 
Decadence—the parade of these ‘“‘sturdy, blonde Barbarians”. 
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The Russian Theatre 


Das Russische Theater, by Joseph Gregor and René Fiilép-Miller. 
eg en ae merican distributors, Marmor Book Shop: 
ew York. 


HE Russian Theatre, its character and history, has been an inviting 

subject for literary men of all nations ever since visitors to Moscow 

found the perfection of the Moscow Art Theatre, ever since the 
Russian Ballet found its way to Paris, carrying with it such conquering 
names as Diaghileff, Bakst, Nijinsky. 

After the revolution this theatre travelled so far and so fast that book 
making could hardly keep pace with its changes, and many of the new 
books have been old before they were off the press. But the latest one 
(in German), The Russian Theatre, by Joseph Gregor and René Fiilép- 
Miller, will remain valuable and important whatever changes the next six 
months or six years may bring. The pictures alone, three hundred and fifty- 
seven in black and white, and forty-eight in colors, are a treasure house 
of theatre history. They begin with the realistic sets of a generation 
ago, and range from the colorful freedom of the Ballet and of the dis- 
tinguished painters who for a brilliant if untheatrical season transferred 
their easels to the stage, through the best years of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the dynamic productions of the Kamerny, the Vachtangov and 
the Musical Studios, the opera at Leningrad, and the earliest Meierhold 
theatre, to the last recorded set of the biomechanic or constructivist or 
space theatre. 

When every other country in Europe had an established theatre Russia 
was still finding its chief amusement in dancing bears and market fairs. It 
had almost no primitive folk drama, almost none of those early church 
mysteries which fathered the theatre in so many countries. German puppet 
shows, Italian directors and designers, French playwrights and ballet mas- 
ters were its leaders and path-finders, and yet, out of that hodge-podge of 
influence, entirely out of line with what we are accustomed to think of as 
aesthetic background, has come a theatre so alive and creative, so vigorous 
and dynamic that its influence is felt all over the world to-day. This influ- 
ence is due partly to the unharnessing of those very qualities of life and art 
which made the revolution; partly it is due to that intellectual correla- 
tion of matter and spirit whose further definition we avoid by calling it 
simply ‘“‘Russian.” Partly it is due to another phenomenon: what Gregor 
so understandingly calls “the will to theatre’, a phenomenon known only 
twice before in such completion, among the Greeks of the best days, and 
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among the Italians of the Commedia dell’ Arte. The difference between 
the Russian actor and all others is illuminatingly analysed in this paragraph 
of Gregor’s, slightly paraphrased: 

“The Russian actor is like the Italian in that he thinks of himself as 
belonging to the people. He is the expression of the theatrical creative will 
of his people. The German actor in contrast to this is the expression of his 
own creative will. He can create a part in order to shine before the public. 
Theoretically at least he could create within his own four walls without any 
public—not so a Russian or an Italian actor. While the Italian actor, how- 
ever, is himself creative, the Russian has no gift for improvisation. The 
Italian actor lives in glow and in glory, the whole theatre is within him. 
From that fact springs this power to create from within himself the whole 
of the theatre, even the text of the play. The Russian actor, on the other 
hand, lives in the complete theatre; he surrenders himself to its life, not to 
the beautiful surfaces of the world of make-believe, but to its soul. We 
know that we have given the highest praise in saying this but it is from con- 
viction. One must know the entire surrender of even the greatest Russian 
actors to their theatre, one must know the devotion with which even the 
small player seeks his public—not for his own success but to make his con- 
tribution, and one must have seen the faith in the holiness of their calling 
that fills these people, to recognize why it is that in dealing with the Russian 


theatre we are dealing with a mystic phenomenon.” 
FREDERICK MORTON 


Children’s Theatres and Plays, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Apple- 
ton: New York. The Amateur Theatrical Handbook, by Harold Mark- 
ham. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons: London. 


Children’s Theatres and Plays is a thorough and workmanlike treatise 
on every type of theatrical entertainment for and by children, from a Punch 
and Judy show to a pageant. Miss Mackay takes up every point of pro- 
duction, costuming, make-up and so forth, and has compiled a compre- 
hensive bibliography of plays. The descriptions of plays for children 
given in European and Russian theatres are full of suggestions for ex- 
periments in this country. Miss Mackay stresses the need of drama in 
child life, tells how that need is being met in different parts of the country, 
and suggests the fertility of this field for future planting and cultivating. 
Omitting all the historical and glamorous attributes of the stage, Harold 
Markham gets right down to brass tacks and writes a primer of play- 
producing for the director—the beginning director—of dramatic society 
and little theatre. He discusses each step, from the choice of the play to 
the off-stage noises, in brief, practical chapters. The book is too 
oy to be inspirational, but there are people to whom it may prove 
useful. 
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Lest I Forget, by Cyril Maude. J. H. Sears & Co.: New York. 


If the material of Cyril Maude’s autobiography had been mustered for 
such a title as Lest We Forget, instead of Lest I Forget the resulting book 
would undoubtedly have been of more importance than is the present 
rather desultory record. Mr. Maude, however, has chosen to write 
largely for and from his own remembrance. His volume spins its course 
with hardly a thought for the background against which a pleasant and 
active life has been lived. In a charming and superficial after-dinner 
manner—with anecdotes cropping up where ideas fail him—Mr. Maude 
traces his record, from his first American visit as a young man when he 
toured the far west in a tenth-rate company managed by an old German 
tragedian, to his last visit in 1925, when he “had to go out and act again 
with a clever cast of people” in Michael Arlen’s play These Charming 
People. On the way, he touches upon the genealogy of the Maudes, 
writes all too sparingly of his trials and triumphs as a London manager, 
and of Pinero, Barrie, and Shaw as directors. The material is loaded 
with names of interest but Mr. Maude’s experiences are rarely annotated. 
How he played in Grumpy or Bunty Pulls the Strings or The Little Min- 
ister is not touched upon at all, because Mr. Maude has preferred in these 
pages to be more of the suave, delightful gentleman and the equally naive 
and delightful actor. To all collectors of Shaviana, however, Lest I 
Forget will have a special interest, because it includes intact 4n Interlude, 
which Shaw wrote for the opening of Mr. and Mrs. Maude’s Playhouse in 
London, and which is here printed for the first time. 


Yankee Doodle-Doo, compiled by Grenville Vernon. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd.: New York. 


Although many, many books have recently been and continue to be 
published on the playwrights of the past, and though many ballad lovers 
have collected and published the songs of the music-hall and the bar-rooms, 
Yankee Doodle-Doo is apparently the forerunner of the histories of musical 
comedy. The book covers the period in America from 1767 to the Civil 
War—a not too golden era in musical history. But though one digs 
through considerable slag, there are some nuggets to be found, and an 
amusing slant on the humors and sentimentalities of our forebears during 
a period prior to the famous and much exploited “golden nineties.” 
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The Greek theatre at Epidaurus, probably the finest 
and purest example of the ancient theatre still exist- 
ing, with the full round orchestra reminiscent of 
the threshing floor and the harvest festival. On 
such a stage as this there seems to have been no 
problem as to how to harmonize drama, music, and 
the dance. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
thought of these three not as separate arts but as 
elements of one great art. 
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Costumes 


Marionettes 





COSTUME eur show the same as Bread 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


- 7 
TONY SARG'’S ‘gonetizs 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
Write for open dates and terms. 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 





Draperies and Settings 


Nerve Massage 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


HURKING NERVE MASSAGE 
and Hot Oil Treatments —139072 
“Outwits Old Age,” for business, professional and 
society women, by keeping them physically fit. 
Physicians’ Recommendations. 
ANNA T. HURKA 
55 E. 34th St., Summer Address: 
New York City Rest-a-While, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Resident Patients Accommodated 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall” 
MATNEY STUDIO 


Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
jours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 

Rentals and Sales 
Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47th St. Telephone 
New Yerk City Longacre 4160 


BRENAU SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC ART , 
(Founded in 1900) 
Courses offered in: 


Public Speaking Playwriting Shakespeare 
Voice Stagecraft Modern Drama 
Pantomime Make-up Browning 


Four years’ course leading to B. O. Degree. 
For particulars, address 
Miss Grace Jean Salls, Dean Gainesville, Ga. 








IWEISS & SONS 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 
New York Paris 

FRENCH DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
THEATRE ROUTINE—a course in acting with 
production of plays before an audience. Classes be 
gin October 15th. 

For information address secretary 

66 Fifth Ave. New York City 








PEGGY V. TAYLOR 


INTERPRETIVE, BALLET and TOE DANCING 
Special Summer Classes 
PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


43 West 46th St., New York Bryant 1783 





Lighting 
WHOLESALE 


Charles I. Newton  ¢ retau 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 


Booklet on request 
343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hil] 2207 








Make-up Theatrical Fabrics 
MAX FACTOR’S THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SUPREME For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 


MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 


Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 
everywhere. 


326 South Hil! St. Los Angeles. Calif 





MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 








February 1917 

W t d May 1917 
ante October 1919 
January 1925 


Will Buy 


April 1925 December 1925 
July 1925 January 1926 

. March 1926 
Prices on request July 1926 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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CORNISH SCHOOL 
ofthe Artsof the Theatre 


Fall and Winter Session 
Opens Sept. 10, 1928 


Courses in 


PRODUCTION, PLAY REHEARSAL and ACTING, 
IMPROVISING and PANTOMIME, STAGE ME- 
CHANICS, STAGE DESIGN, PHONETICS, DAL- 
CROZE EURYTHMICS and DANCING. 


Address all inquiries to 


The Cornish School 
Roy and Harvard Seattle, Washington 


Training for the Young 
Actor 


Two months’ probationary term 
for amateurs before acceptance 
in regular classes. Limited en- 
rollment assures individual super- 
vision for each student. 


Fall term October 8th 
LOUISE GIFFORD 
54 West 74th Street, New York City 





FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. Genera] Cul- 
tural Education. Children’s Classes. 
Fall Term October 3. 





Catalogue on request 


114-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 


ELSA FINDLAY 
DatcrozE EuryTH = 
Payee viene eZ 
Summer Courses Ki ( 
July-August lp, yor™ 
For Actors, Dancers, 0, 
Musicians, Teachers y 


Write for booklet 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York Ashland 2090 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 


Training for the Professional Theatre 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 











SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 


ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
NEW TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER (7 


Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THEODORA IRVINE 
ST UDIO™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Fall Term Opens 
October 3rd 
Write for Catalogue j 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


| FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Fall Term Opens October 26th 











; Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 











DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


SAMUEL FRENCH COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


} Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
FALL SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 18 


New Plays coaeee 


Appreciation of Literature—Play Production 
Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech—Phonetics 
Voice—Stage Craft—lInterpretative Dancing 


For Little Theatres, Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 


Schools and Colleges Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 


39th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 





Over a hundred new titles now 





ready. Send for ne tate lists. STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


Faculty of Professionals. Thorough train- 

ing in acting and production, including 
SAMUEL FRENCH scenic and costume design. Courses 
planned for Professionals and _ Little 


Incorporated 1898 Theatre Directors. 


| Marie Saint-Gaudens and 
| Send for our new Catalogue . we 
Mary Helen Hynes, B.L.I. 


THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director Managers 
i For particulars address 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York City MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 





| 15 West 55th Street New York City 





=o For the designer and student 
| of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on 
pigments in your own studio. 

The use of the Hall Model Lighting 
Equipment has proven to be the only 
practical means of working out these 
problems in a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way. 





For information address 


Actual Size: 
Dimming unit—15" x x 


Sestiile Hette-6" hish $° cquare GEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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We Are Moving 


to Our Own 6-Story Building 
at 410 West 47th Street 
about September 15th 


THE WORLD RECOGNIZES MERIT! 


TAGE Lighting is today accepted as a vital unit in success- 
S ful productions. And the Display as pioneers have played 
an important role in the development of this art. Recog- 
nition by the world of our merits has enabled us to grow so 
constantly and rapidly. 
At this time we wish to thank our many friends for their 
patronage in the past and assure them of our continued efforts 


in the future. 


Send for our free Catalog. 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 
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with Dimmers 


ae LIGHTING is an important factor contributory to the success of 
theatrical presentations—and an immeasurable aid to dramatic talents. When 
lighting schemes are correctly planned, the realisms, beauty, and technique of 
the professional theatre also prevail in amateur productions. America’s fore- 
most producers prefer Kliegl Stage Lighting Specialties—because they are cor- 
rectly designed, thoroughly dependable, and reasonably priced—and anything 
desired can be furnished from a single spotlight or color wheel to a complete 
installation of stage lighting equipment. When planning your next produc- 
tion, or the erection of a new playhouse—refer your problems in stage lighting 
to Kliegl Bros., their years of experience will be helpful in procuring the best 
results, at the least cost. Illustrated literature featuring Kliegl products will 


be gladly furnished on request. 
KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 50th Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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